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To the ‘Readers of the 
Southwest “Review 


With this number the Southwest Review closes its second year in Dallas. In 
the two years more than a hundred contributions—articles, short stories, plays, 
poems, and book reviews—have been published. Of these, thirty-three have been 
contributed by Texans, fourteen by writers of New Mexico, six by Oklahomans, 
six by natives of Colorado, nine by Californians. The Old South has been repre- 
sented by DuBose Heyward, Lizette Woodworth Reese, Conrad Aiken, Paul Green, 
John Crowe Ransom; the East has been spoken for by Gamaliel Bradford, Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson, John Hall Wheelock, Barrett H. Clark; England, by John 
Drinkwater, D. H. Lawrence, Wilfrid Gibson; France, by J. Delcourt; Russia, by 
Maxim Gorky. The editors of the Review have tried to keep steadily before them 
their ideal: a magazine, definitely Southwestern in tone and content and yet never 
narrowly provincial. 


In the two years the Review has also built up a circulation of more than a 
thousand copies. The three issues preceding this one have paid their own way, 
without subsidy or any financial assistance. The present number, however, is not 
paid for, and whether or not the magazine closes the year with a deficit depends 
upon the sale of this issue, the prompt renewal of expired subscriptions, and the 
securing of new subcribers. 


The Review represents the literary—the cultural—aspirations of the South- 
west, and you, who realize the need for developing a sectional literature and art, 
should feel duty-bound to do more than gracefully compliment the editor and tell 
him to keep the good work going. Since the Review has no way of financing an 
advertising campaign, its staff must depend on you to bring the magazine to the 
attention of the people who ought to subscribe, who necd—for their own sakes, for 
their work—to keep in touch with the literary movement here. 


The Review, of course, is not a commercial enterprise; it pays no salaries to 
its staff; it does not expect to make profits. It owes its existence to the exertions 
of a group deeply interested in the development of this section; and if the maga- 
zine is to make the contribution to Southwestern life that it could, that group 
must be constantly enlarged. And the enlargement of the group can come aboul 
only by your efforts. 


A number of persons have indicated their permanent interest by paying their 
subscriptions for five years or ten years. More such subscriptions would help to 
give the Review an assured income. 


Old, Rare and New Books 
Magazines and Greeting Cards 


We specialize in securing rare and 
out-of-print books 


SCHMALZRIED BOOK SHOP 


911 Main St. DALLAS *Phone X 8614 
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HIS WEALTH 
BY WALTER UFER 
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COWBOYS. BY MARY BONNER 


ART IN THE SOUTHWEST 


By Marion Murray 


¢¢ HE future of American art,” says Walter Ufer, 
“will be spelt and finished, not along the Atlantic 
or Pacific coast but in the Southwest.” 

Such a statement would have been considered absurd 
a few years ago, but now not even New York will be likely 
to sneer—and some persons will be sure they detect the 
true prophetic note. The changed attitude toward the 
Southwest is due partly to the work of the artists’ colonies 
at Taos and Santa Fe, but more especially to the general 
interest in the Pueblo Indians—their customs and relig- 
ious rites and handicrafts. The once slightly valued 
pottery and baskets and pictographs are recognized now 
as products of an indigenous American art—perhaps the 
only indigenous American art that has yet been devel- 
oped. 

Of course, the vogue for aboriginal design and Indian 
decoration is not entirely new. In architecture particu- 
larly, the influence of the Indian has for years been 
noticeable in the Southwest. Expanses of unbroken wall 
of plaster or stucco have been used in imitation of the 
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native adobe, and the stairways and balustrades of the an- 
cient Mayas, the terraced roofs, the deep narrow windows, 
the uneven window-sills, the mosaics of cottonwood twigs 
and herring-bone, have been often copied. It has even 
been suggested—in all seriousness—that modern sky- 
scrapers are only a twentieth-century modification of the 
Indian cliff-dwellings. That theory, of course, seems to 
lack a basis in fact, but it is true that interest in Indian 
art, particularly as a result of discoveries and explorations 
in Yucatan, has recently caused some well-known Ameri- 
can architects to turn to the Mayan ruins for models. The 
Mayan influence, however, is comparatively limited yet, 
while the Pueblo style of building—the only individual 
type of architecture developed by North American In- 
dians—is becoming characteristic of the Southwest. It 
has furnished the inspiration for many residences and 
public buildings—art museums, libraries, university lec- 
ture-halls. Lovers of the older American art must admit 
that in some cases it has been wrenched from its rightful 
setting, but in most parts of the Southwest the Pueblo 
architecture, modified by the influence of the Spanish con- 
quest, has proved readily adaptable to the climate and 
topography: the plaster, which grows firmer with age, 
harmonizes with the vivid coloring of mesa and desert; 
the simple lines of the buildings only emphasize the line 
of plain or mountain. 

Interest in Pueblo painting has been brought about 
partly by the work of a group of young Indians—Ta-e, 
Fred Kabotie, Awa-Tsireh, Velino Shije, and others— 
who, encouraged by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett of the New 
Mexico Museum and Mrs. E. W. DeHuff of the Govern- 
ment Indian School at Santa Fe, have turned from the 
extraordinary geometric pottery designs for which the 
Pueblo Indians have hitherto been chiefly known, and 
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have undertaken to paint the native dances and cere- 
monials in water-colors. At least one of the Indians— 
Juan Pino—has even done considerable work with lino- 
leum-cuts. Their pictures, first shown in 1920 at the ex- 
hibit of the Society of Independent Artists in New York, 
have attracted much attention. Alice Corbin Henderson, 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, the Hindu art critic, and 
Colonel A. J. Abbott, who was once custodian of the Rito 
de los Fripolles Cliff-Dwellings, have been particularly 
impressed by the paintings of Awa-Tsireh, of the pueblo 
of San Ildefonso, and consider him “a mature artist, able 
to compete in his own field with any other mature artist 
of his own or another race.” 

The achievement of these native untrained artists 
seems astounding to those who, like one New York critic, 
think of the medium as entirely new to the Indian. But 
the truth is, as Mrs. Henderson observes, that “the Pueblo 
Indians have been using water-colors for centuries—not 
water-colors neatly packed in a tin box, of course, but 
native earth, mineral or vegetable pigments mixed with 
water. And the training of the Pueblo artists is based 
upon a centuries-old technique and tradition—a technique 
so highly sophisticated that the word naive as used by this 
critic is a misnomer. What is naive in the work of these 
artists is simply the unspoiled purity of their vision—the 
naiveté, that is, not of the amateur but of the genuine 
primitive, whose vision is still uncorrupted by any false 
canon of art, shop-talk, or commercial end.” 

What is new in the work of Awa-Tsireh and the 
others is the advance it shows from the traditional hiero- 
glyphs on the walls of the cliff-dwellings, through the 
symbolic pottery designs, to a more realistic but still 
highly conventionalized drawing of human forms. “Awa- 
Tsireh’s first drawings,” says Mrs. Henderson, “repre- 
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sented usually single figures, or two figures (as in the 
Eagle Dance) or a procession of figures, as these would 
occur in the dance, or around a vase. From these he 
developed groups of figures, seen one against another, 
creating arrangements and compositions of greater visual 
variety. Like most primitive artists (or children), he 
began by seeing his figures ‘in space,’ without back- 
ground; and for most of the Pueblo artists still, no back- 
ground exists. Distance is indicated by relative spacing; 
the thing farthest away is placed highest on the paper, 
and the foreground is in the lower part of the picture.” 
One of the Zufi artists has achieved an even more sym- 
bolic manner; in his water-colors the figure is a part of 
the conventionalized design. The drawings of Awa- 
Tsireh are “in their own field, as precise and sophisticated 
as a Persian miniature. The technique that has produced 
pottery designs as perfect as those of an Etruscan vase 
has gone into his training.” In spite of their contact with 
Anglo-Saxon art, these Pueblo artists have remained 
Indian, and have managed to preserve their individuality 
and that certain freshness of vision and spontaneity which 
make their work distinctive. The Southwestern artists 
and critics have adopted a hands-off attitude because they 
know that “if this clear primitive vision becomes blurred 
by outside influences before it has had time to become 
self-conscious enough to realize its own worth, the art of 
the Pueblo, both in this new field and in pottery designs, 
is gone forever.” 

What the Indian’s eventual influence on American 
art will be is, of course, beyond prophecy, but it is certain 
that our artists should be able to learn much from him. 
Hartley Alexander, who has written a pageant based on 
the Hako ceremony of the Pawnees, and who has been 
much interested in the possibility of establishing a South- 
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western theater to test and perfect an experimental Indian 
drama, has made a sensible observation as to the first thing 
that the white man must learn. ‘Vastly more than for 
us,” he says, “artistic expression has for the Indian the 
character of living, and in color and song, in dance and 
in dramatic rite, he speaks as richly as we with our ma- 
chines.” ‘That so much of our art today seems exotic, in 
contrast to the indigenous art of the Pueblos, is, he thinks, 
because we have not yet become spiritually naturalized, 
entirely acclimated to our environment. “For the Indian,” 
continues Mr. Alexander, “this is not so. His race had 
dwelt during its formation in this, to him, old world, 
and all his thought, when it came to artistic expression, 
took on the character and substance of forest-land and 
prairie-land and mesa-land, of fur and feather, of huaca 
and birch, of every native image. It is his land spiritually, 
as it must become ours ere we may be truly naturalized. 
To think that we shall not profit by what he has done for 
us is to reject long centuries of human experience.” 

The interest in the Southwest dates back some thirty 
or forty years, to the time when Taos was “discovered” 
and the first artists’ colony established. Since then the 
whole vicinity has been a favorite with painters. The 
colony at Taos several years ago outgrew its original quar- 
ters and sprawled into Santa Fe, spilling a part of its 
population into the sister colony on Camino del Monte 
Sol, which looks down on the town proper. Nearly thirty 
artists are at work there now, and the number remains sur- 
prisingly constant, in view of the almost continual shift- 
ing and moving about. A number of these men consider 
New Mexico their home; but Santa Fe and Taos claim 
most of them for only a part of the year or for no more 
than a season or two. Artists take up quarters easily in 
an abandoned Spanish mission or a deserted adobe hut, 
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paint for a few months, return to New York or Paris, 
and later perhaps spend another summer or winter in 
New Mexico. Even the most cursory survey shows that 
the artists are natives only by their own desire and by 
courtesy of the permanent residents. John Sloan, who 
usually spends his summers in Santa Fe, is now a national 
figure, but during the war he was one of the comparatively 
unknown radicals who drew cartoons for The Masses; and 
he has had a studio in New York almost continuously 
since 1905. Ernest Blumenschein and Bert Phillips, 
to whom is conceded the honor of “discovering” Taos, 
were New Yorkers thirty years ago; Frank Reaugh and 
Edward Eisenlohr, who have painted a number of New 
Mexican landscapes, are Texans; B. J. O. Nordfeldt was 
a few years ago interested in the Provincetown Playhouse 
and in the Theater Guild; Frank Applegate has been in 
Santa Fe less than five years. And the list could be length- 
ened. One begins to think, not unreasonably, that none 
of the group is really New Mexican, that the state so 
far has contributed only desert and mesa and pueblo. 
Of the work of the two colonies it is difficult to speak 
with any degree of certainty; one feels that there is a 
well-defined difference between the two groups, but any 
generalization is presumptuous. Perhaps, however, the 
statement may be hazarded that in Santa Fe all the schools 
of modernism, all the isms of art, are represented; Taos, 
on the other hand, seems essentially conservative although 
nearly all the artists at work there are pleasantly tolerant 
and interested. ‘This distinction is more an attempt to 
phrase a general impression, to suggest the atmosphere 
of the colonies, than to make any hard-and-fast delimita- 
tion. “It is almost impossible,” remarks Loren Mozley, 
“to make any general divisions . . . there is a wide 
divergence of method and attitude. Except for a general 
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statement about Taos and a classification of a few Post- 
Impressionists, the men must be considered separately.” 
And even to this cautious statement, Frank Applegate, 
when accused of symptoms of Post-Impressionism, took 
quick exception: “I’m not interested in any school of 
painting as such. Nor does any man’s means of expression 
interest me—it is only what he expresses that interests 
me.” 

The older tradition in contemporary American art 
goes on, in the two colonies, side by side with the modern 
impressionism. Irving Couse, one of the older men at 
Taos, ]. H. Sharp, another pioneer, and Gerald Cassidy 
and Bert Phillips, both elder artists of Santa Fe, represent 
in their work the conventional treatment of the Indian. 
Leon Gaspard, a Russian who has painted in Taos, but 
who recently left for a two-year trip to Siberia and China, 
has also been interested in the Indians of New Mexico, 
especially the Navajos; they offer him, he thinks, a fair 
substitute for the Mongols, whom he says they resemble. 
However, he complains that ‘““Americans want a feathered 
warrior on a pony, straining his eyes at some distant 
object under a shading hand.” What Mr. Mozley ven- 
tures to call “Taos Art,” perhaps best represented by the 
work of Blumenschein, Victor Higgins, Walter Ufer, and 
Berninghaus — realistic, colorful, with varied brush- 
work—“‘is not, aside from its subject matter, essentially 
different from the work of other American artists, such as 
Chase, or Hawthorne, or Robert Henri. ... What I am 
trying to say is that these men are similar, except in sub- 
ject matter, to contemporary American painters, exclusive 
of the modernists.” 

To say that the colony at Taos is more conservative 
than Los Cinco Pintores and other groups at Santa Fe, 
is not, of course, to imply that there are no conservative 
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painters there. Indeed, the members of the so-called 
radical group—Nordfeldt, with his somber, heavy etch- 
ings and water-colors; Dasburg, with the tendency toward 
cubism in his landscapes; Raymond Jonson—are usually, 
—in Mr. Mozley’s phrase—“only mildly revolutionary.” 
Of the conservative group, perhaps Gerald Cassidy, Rol- 
lins, and John Sloan may be considered fairly represen- 
tative. Carlos Vierra, who completed the murals left 
unfinished at Beauregard’s death, is considered one of the 
first men in Santa Fe at the present time. And of course 
there are others. 

Of the so-called Post-Impressionists, a critic has said, 
“All of these men have been more or less influenced by 
the flat technique, the crude and exaggerated forms of 
Cézanne; but the work of Willard Nash, Bakos, Mruk, 
and Frank Applegate is particularly Post-Impressionistic. 
Applegate is primarily a ceramist, Nash and Bakos are 
interested in woodcuts and etchings; nevertheless, their 
work is very similar, especially in water-color: round 
clouds or a shaggy blue sky, and blocklike houses.” In 
reply to a request for critical comment, Mr. Applegate 
was kind enough to write: 

“T believe any of us whom you mention would prefer 
not to be referred to any so-called school of painting. We 
try to be very individual. Nash has been doing a great 
deal of experimenting in his painting in the past two or 
three years, some of it very interesting. I don’t believe 
you could say his manner is reminiscent of any school. 
Previously he painted in the orthodox way, varied with 
imitations of Whistler. He has gotten away from all that, 
however. Bakos is of Polish origin, and paints in a bold, 
fresh way, but not in a manner that I would call Post- 
Impressionist. He studied with John Thompson for a 
while, but is mostly self-taught. His work is individual, 
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strong and bold. I cannot see that he paints like Nash 
or any one else here. Mruk is a fellow countryman of 
Bakos, and they have worked a great deal together, but 
quite differently. In temperament they are very dissim- 
ilar. Mruk has been gone from Santa Fe for a year, and 
will probably not return—he has sold his studio here and 
is in New York and writes that he is going to Paris. All 
these men work almost entirely in oil. However, Bakos 
does some water-colors charmingly. I can see no similar- 
ity in any of our work, and I don’t believe any of the 
others you mention could. 

“As for myself, I do not consider that I work in any 
way like the others. In fact, I never knew any of them 
or their work until the last three years. All of us are 
experimenters in a way, all hoping that we will never 
‘arrive,’ as they say, and reach the stage where we may 
never change. I worked at ceramics on the side, you 
might say, to earn my living so I could work at art. I 
was, however, quite interested in it, and made quite a 
reputation at it. I also worked at sculpture a great deal, 
especially terra cotta. However, since coming to Santa 
Fe nearly five years ago, I’ve been painting almost en- 
tirely in oils and water-colors. . . . Cézanne is all well 
enough, but is no god to me, nor is he to Bakos or Nash. 
We are all three engaged in trying to paint in our own 
Way as we see it. . . . Nash and Bakos have done very 
little in etching, and scarcely any woodcuts.” 

Popular interest in Southwestern painting—even in 
the Southwest itself—has been a gradual growth. Until 
the last ten or twelve years comparatively few people 
manifested any interest in local art. For instance, few 
Texans even knew that their state was the home of three 
members of the National Academy: Julian Onderdonk 
of San Antonio, and Frank Reaugh and Edward Eisen- 
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lohr of Dallas. But now much more recognition is being 
given. Exhibits of work by Southwestern painters are 
frequent, and the attendance is consistently large. Dallas, 
stirred to action by Frank Reaugh’s gift to the city of 
his studio and a number of his most important paintings, 
plans an art museum, in addition to a smaller gallery at 
the Reaugh studio; Houston, which had facilities that 
were considered adequate only a few years ago, has re- 
cently opened another wing to its museum, and was last 
spring host to the Southern States Art League; San An- 
tonio’s art interest is of course well known. And the 
activity is not confined to the larger cities; literally from 
El Paso to Texarkana, various Texas towns—guided by 
energetic committees—have arranged exhibits, heard lec- 
tures, and made an intelligent effort to learn. 

This increase in interest has been accompanied by 
the appearance of new artists and by the raising of stand- 
ards of accomplishment. Reveau Bassett, for instance, 
who, after Onderdonk’s death, was elected to membership 
in the National Academy, has painted some pictures that 
may be the beginning of a genuine Texas tradition. Mary 
Bonner of San Antonio has been recently called by foreign 
critics one of the finest women etchers in America; the 
work of Olin Travis’s students has been pointed out by a 
visiting artist as easily comparable to that of the students 
in the Eastern art schools; Alexander Hogue of Dallas 
and Mrs. E. Richardson Cherry of Houston seem to be 
given more than casual consideration outside the state. 
And these are only a few names. 

Of course, the artists resident in Texas are not all 
native painters, in any strict sense of the term. Olin 
Travis, for example, lives in Dallas, but he spends his 
summers in the Ozark Mountains in northern Arkansas 
and is ambitious for his name to become associated with 
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that section. Even Julian Onderdonk’s paintings of blue- 
bonnets—the state flower—seem to lack the background 
that makes our section individual—the traces of an ancient 
Indian civilization, the lazy Spanish traditions. So far 
as embodying the spirit of the Southwest is concerned, 
his bluebonnets might as well be lilacs. Some of Onder- 
donk’s other work—his paintings of dusty Texas roads, 
for instance—are more typical. 

The Texans’ concern with their own painters has led 
quickly into a study of New Mexican art, too. A sincere 
attempt is being made to foster an understanding of South- 
western art, of its Indian and Spanish ancestry, and of 
the theories and ideals of the artists in the colonies at 
Taos and Santa Fe. Indeed, the interest of ‘Texas club- 
women has reached a state of enthusiasm that seems likely 
to have a disastrous effect on one of the colonies. Repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of the 
Southwest—at the invitation of the Texas federation— 
recently made a tour of inspection in New Mexico and 
selected Santa Fe as a site for a culture center to be spon- 
sored by the clubs. The artists, who have found the 
remoteness, the simplicity, and the quiet working condi- 
tions of Santa Fe its chief charm, are protesting loudly 
and even threatening to leave. Mary Austin declares that 
the two groups will not be able to work in harmony, and 
probably voices the opinion of most of the artists when 
she says: “A working colony wants quiet, uninterrupted 
sessions of application to its work. A summer colony 
wants liveliness, a great deal of coming and going, bands, 
speakers, receptions, entertaining. A sincere artist worker 
has to renounce society as rigorously as a priest renounces 
marriage.” 

To a surprising extent the whole country has turned 
its attention to New Mexico and the Southwest. Many 
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books on various phases of the life and history of the 
section are being published; many current issues of maga- 
zines are decidedly Southwestern in content and tone. And 
not only the painters but the writers—Witier Bynner, 
Alice Corbin Henderson, Eunice Tietjens, Margaret 
Larkin, Lynn Riggs, Willard Johnson, and many others— 
have found material in Taos and Santa Fe. Even D. H. 
Lawrence, that cynical, explosive Englishman who has 
been making a world-search for a mystic self-realization 
that he seems never likely to attain, has spent two com- 
paratively tranquil and productive years in the Southwest. 
The appeal of the region and its importance to America 
have been a subject for many writers and painters, but 
probably they have been put into words by Mrs. Austin 
as well as by anybody. ‘The passage quoted below is 
the explanation both of the movement in art that this 
article has sketched and of such a prophecy as Ufer’s. 
“There can be no adequate discussion of a country,” 
she says, “any more than there can be of a woman, which 
leaves out this inexplicable effect produced by it on the 
people who live there. To say that the Southwest has 
had a significant past, and will have a magnificent future, 
because it is a superb wealth-breeder, is to miss the fact 
that several generations of men wasted themselves upon 
it happily, without taking any measure of its vast material 
resources. The nineteenth-century assault which found 
California a lady of comparatively easy virtue, quailed 
before the austere virginity of Arizona; but the better 
men among them served her without recompense. If the 
Southwest is becoming known as an unrivaled food-pro- 
ducer, still, food-producing is one of the things man has 
taught the land to do since he has lived in it. There was 
nothing that betrayed its crop capacity to the untutored 
sense of the Amerind savage and the unlettered American 
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pioneer. Both of these married the land because they 
loved it, and afterwards made it bear. If more lines of 
natural development converged here, between the bracket- 
ing rivers, more streams of human energy came to rest 
than anywhere else within what is now the United States, 
it was because men felt here the nameless content of the 
creative spirit in the presence of its proper instrument. 

“Such a country as this, calls its own from the four 
world quarters. ... 

“Here in the Southwest, and up along the western 
coast, where our blood-stream reaches its New-World 
journey’s ending, it finds itself possessed with no effort, 
along with beauty and food- and power-producing nat- 
ural resources, of a competent alphabet of cultural ex- 
pression. ‘Thus it gains so enormously over all other sec- 
tions, where such notation is still to be produced, that one 
confidently predicts the rise here, within appreciable 
time, of the next great and fructifying world culture. . . . 

“Three strains of comparative purity lie here in ab- 
sor bing contact, the Indian, the Spanish, and the so-called 
Nordic-American, for by distance, by terror of vastness 
and raw surfaces, the more timorous, least adaptive ele- 
ments of our population are strained out. Of these three, 
the Spanish serves chiefly to mollify temperamentally the 
aboriginal strain, so that in New Mexico and Arizona 
we approach nearest, in the New World, to the cultural 
beginnings which produced the glory that was Greece, 
the energetic blond engrafture on a dark, earth-nurtured 
race, in a land whose beauty takes the breath like pain.” 
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SONNET TO THE HIGHER HILLS 


By Marcaret Top RitTer 


T HIS is a land portentous and austere: 

A virgin waste from which no fledgling wing 
Soars questing forth across vast, dizzying 
Embattlements; a throne toward which the sheer 
And Doric columns of eternal snow 

Rise mile on perpendicular mile; a field 
Whereon locked glaciers meet the sun and yield 
With thundering vibration. None shall know 
What ecstasies, secret and consummate, 

Are guarded by its mighty jalousies; 

No hand has laid unhallowed touch on these, 
Wrapped in sublimity, inviolate. 

This is a land of silence; who aspire 

To speak its tongue must perish as with fire. 
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THE TRINITY OF ART 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


HE trouble with so many theories of art is that they 

concern themselves with the methods of expression 

rather than with the thing expressed. The result is 
that the majority of people consider the terms of criticism 
as applying to method. “Modern art” signifies to them 
the Cubist, Vorticist, Synchronist, or some other method; 
“naturalism” signifies a desperate attempt to produce the 
illusion of nature. If we are to probe below the surface 
and attempt to understand anything fundamental about 
art, we must clear our minds of this erroneous conception 
and distinguish carefully between method and content. I 
propose in this article to discuss briefly the characteristics 
of the three great phases of European art since Christ, but 
I wish it to be accepted from the outset that I am not 
concerned here with method. The term “modern art” 
applied to method seems to me foolish. Duccio and 
Matisse are much the same in method; the fundamental 
difference is one of content. In all ages and all civiliza- 
tions it has been possible to apply any method from the 
symbolism of negro sculpture or Cimabue to the illusion- 
ism of Constable, Van Eyck, or the prehistoric draughts- 
men of the Alcantara caves. Method is not related to 
historical development; content is. 

The history of post-Christian art in Europe divides 
itself, I suggest, into three distinct phases; but, as with 
all such divisions, the edges are blurred. We cannot fix 
dates, but we may approximate. The first phase is, of 
course, the religious period, and the late fifteenth century 
may be regarded as marking its conclusion after a long 
decadence. I do not mean to say that there is no religious 
art after 1500, but that by that date the second great phase, 
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the intellectual period, had clearly set in. Similarly the 
middle of the seventeenth century marks the definite 
emergence of the third phase, the naturalistic period, in 
which we still live. 

These divisions and these dates are of necessity arbi- 
trary, because the main stream of art is not a consistent 
flow, but one fed from many tributaries that sometimes 
alter the character of the main stream itself. Rembrandt, 
for example, a definitely naturalistic painter, is almost 
exactly contemporary with Poussin, a high intellectual, 
and he died over a hundred years before Ingres, the last 
great man of the second phase. So blurred, in fact, are 
the historical divisions, and so complicated by a multitude 
of throwbacks and throw-forwards, that it may be simpler 
and better to regard the three phases as largely concur- 
rent, with long periods in which one predominates and 
smaller periods in which one is absolute. It does not 
seem to me to matter enormously which attitude is adopted 
so long as the existence of the three phases and their 
characteristics are comprehended. 

We need not devote great space to the religious phase. 
Its features are familiar and easily understood. What- 
ever the method employed, the object was to express 
artistically the religious sense of man, and, according to 
the country, the art was more or less spiritual. The 
Primitive Italians subordinated everything to the relig- 
ious idea until Giotto introduced the disturbing element 
of human drama into his depiction of religious scenes, 
and began a movement which was to culminate in the 
sheer naturalism of Rembrandt’s genre pictures, which, 
for all they might be labeled “Nativity of Christ” or 
“Entombment of Christ,” had more of the birth or burial 
of man than Christ in them. Far off Giotto is, in that 
sense, the source of the modern movement. 
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In Flanders the Primitives ever had a touch of the 
naturalistic in them. They delighted in rendering rich 
stuffs and flashing jewels, and sharp glimpses of land- 
scape or their native towns through a window over the 
Madonna’s shoulder. And they were portrait-painters: 
I question whether Van Eyck ever did anything better 
than the portrait of the Canon Van de Paele in his triptych 
at Bruges. The same criticism is applicable to the Ger- 
mans. Though Christ is being born, St. Joseph must make 
himself busy blowing up the fire; though Mary goes to 
the Temple, two dogs must have their fight out in the 
foreground. In Italy alone, we may therefore conclude, 
was the religious motive not only predominant but abso- 
lute, at least at the beginning; but while the third phase 
of art peeps out so distinctly in the work of the Northern 
Primitives, it is in Italy that the second phase, the in- 
tellectual movement, first manifests itself. The profane 
spirit is slowly infused into the old religious art, and 
eventually becomes triumphant in the frank painting of 
pagan myth. The idea of the religious subject as the sole 
subject proper to art is gone forever. 

This second phase, which I have somewhat arbitrarily 
called the intellectual, is difficult to define precisely. It 
is the deliberate exploitation of the beautiful, the con- 
scious delight in form. Consider, for example, the nude. 
The early painters of the Renaissance frequently repeated 
such subjects as St. Sebastian which gave them an oppor- 
tunity of attempting the most wonderful and the most 
difficult of all subjects. I do not believe this was entirely 
out of devotion to St. Sebastian, but because in these paint- 
ers the interests of the intellectual phase have begun to 
stir. Italian artists soon shook off the necessity of excuse 
and returned to the avowed joy of the ancients. They 
resuscitated Venus. Look at Giorgione’s masterpiece at 
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Dresden or go forward to France and Ingres, and there 
you will find the nude posed into most exquisite positions, 
set in beautiful and often frankly irrelevant surround- 
ings—obviously there to be painted and admired. It was 
a period of the ideal, when passions,—in art, I mean,— 
were dehumanized and ennobled, either to the lofty in- 
tensity of Michael Angelo or the placid, pure sensuous- 
ness of Cranach; it was a period of studied poise and of 
the intellectual solution of problems set by the intellect; 
in a word, it was classic. 

While the religious spirit had decayed in Italy, artis- 
tic accomplishment had increased, and the opening of 
this intellectual phase was the most finished period of 
Italian art, but like all summits it marked also the decline. 
The religious spirit, the soul of Italian painting, already 
dead, the artistic power sliding down from Raphael, this 
second phase transfers itself to France, and in the land- 
scape of Claude and Poussin, and the odalisques of Ingres, 
it works itself out. In the meantime, in the North, that 
old naturalistic spirit has at last broken out into the open. 
It is with this phase, modern art, that I wish to deal most 
fully. 

It is the time now to question what exactly I mean 
by naturalism. I have already excluded the common 
interpretation of realistic, or illusionistic, representation 
of nature. That, as I have said, is an affair of method 
and therefore of minor importance. You may retain that 
meaning if you prefer and find another for what I mean. 
The terms of art criticism are undefined and personal. 
Each critic must unfortunately define for himself. By 
naturalism, then, I wish to imply the expression of nature 
from all its aspects, as it happens—as an end in itself, and 
not as an adjunct of a religious or mythological subject, 
nor because it is beautiful in the minor acceptation of 
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that word. The naturalistic artist throws off all restric- 
tions on his subject. Nothing is, for him, of its essence 
beautiful or ugly, but everything is potentially beautiful 
and potentially ugly. All that was taboo to the classic 
painter, the modern painter turns to eagerly, and he seeks 
to extract its beauty by extracting its truth. The so-called 
Romantic Movement, as witness the prefaces of Words- 
worth, was as much part of this intense modern preoccu- 
pation with the spirit and body of man, with the wind, 
the sun, the trees and the water, as the more obvious so- 
called realist movement. 

I have said that this phase finds its source far back in 
Northern painting, and there rather than in Italy, but it 
must not be forgotten that we find such forerunners of it 
in Italy as Giotto, and that one of the earliest and most 
perfect expressions of the whole idea was St. Francis of 
Assisi, whose “Canticle of Brother Sun” might serve as a 
text for Constable or Turner, Corot or Cézanne. His 
delight in nature for its own sake shines clearly through 
the ostensible religious object. What more intimate and 
loving descriptions are there in all literature than his of 
water and fire, water that “most useful is and humble, 
precious and pure,” fire that “lightest up the night; and 
fair he is and merry, mighty and strong”? Plunged 
though St. Francis was in the old dualism, he yet saw 
through to light on his death-bed, and repented that he 
had offended his brother the body. 

The essence of naturalism, then, is the interest in 
objects and emotions for their own sakes, and in the 
strictly human interpretation of all stories, whether Chris- 
tian or mythological. Let us consider two examples, 
Breughel’s plate of the “Death of the Virgin” and Rem- 
brandt’s “Ganymede” at Dresden. In the Flemish mas- 
ter’s print there is a large room crowded with distressed 
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people. In a corner near the fire is a young man so sor- 
row-stricken that he lies back impotently with shut eyes, 
ignoble in the loss of all vigor, but noble in his capacity 
for emotion. There is a roaring fire in the hearth and 
before it a cat dozes. There is a table laden with the 
refuse of a meal, and under it is a pair of shoes. Ona 
large bed is an old woman attended by a priest. She is not 
exalted by death, but lies in an uneasy position, her face 
haggard with agony. It is the death of the Virgin as it 
might actually have occurred. Breughel has not seen it 
as the glorious going of a Virgin Mother to her Divine 
Son, but as the very human, unrelieved tragedy of death. 

In Rembrandt’s picture we see a podgy baby being 
carried into the air by a large, fierce eagle The bird has 
caught him by his little gown and exposed him indecently. 
He is in an ecstasy of terror, his face screwed up, his 
mouth open. This is a possible incident: this is no 
gracious youth of Phrygia being born aloft to the service 
of Zeus, striding a docile but quite inadequate eagle such 
as the classic spirit pictured. 

If then these painters treated the historic stories so 
naturalistically, it is not surprising that they tended more 
and more to paint from nature direct, as they chanced 
upon it. Rembrandt, going about with his eyes open for 
whatever might render him a subject, came upon the 
brilliant beauty of raw meat and painted his famous “Le 
Beeuf” at the Louvre, which declared to the world that 
great doctrine of naturalism which has already been set 
forth—that there is nothing of itself ugly. 

There is no need for us to emphasize the flood of 
naturalism which followed the mighty Dutch master. 
The genre painters of his own country were to be succeed- 
ed by Constable in England and the Impressionists in 
France. Then came Cézanne and what is sometimes in- 
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definitely called Post-Impressionism. This latter move- 
ment, although with so many painters it went far away 
from realism, still concerned itself mainly with the ex- 
pression of nature. Renoir had caught his nudes as by 
accident bathing or at their toilets; so had Walter Sickert, 
and so do Matisse and Picasso. However conscious the 
posing and arrangement may be, the effect aimed at is 
still the chance of nature. 

I repeat that these general tendencies are not universal. 
In the height of naturalism, we have had abstract art 
which aimed at expressing nothing but itself; long after 
Ingres and Rembrandt, we have had Blake casting back 
to pure religious painting; and we have had Rubens who 
hangs gloriously between—or shall I say above?—both 
the intellectual and the naturalistic movements. But for 
all the multitude of exceptions the tendencies remain. 
They are the expressions of the spirit of man, his body 
and soul, and they are the explanations of history. 

I have been contented here to indicate them without 
passing judgment. To some they may seem to show a 
steady decadence from the spiritual to the material, but 
to me they seem rather three manifestations that are yet 
one. The first expressed the strict Christian conception, 
the second the ideal of sensuous beauty, and the third the 
beauty of all things—a triumphant pantheism. Perhaps 
these three are not utterly irreconcilable. 
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IN THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS 


By GLENN Warp DresBacH 
I 
HE cliffs of sandstone rise from gray to blue. 
They face a desert vast of flaming suns— 
Their backs stand pressed in mountains ... Here a few 
Cliff windows, empty eyes of skeletons, 
Blank and indifferent stare far away. 
A tribe has long since passed from blue to gray 
Of time and silence, and these empty caves 
Against the sky are silent but for wind 
Above the heat that spreads in dizzy waves 
To distance where the misty veils are thinned 
And snow-peaks pierce them through. Here winds may 
howl; 
And foxes, down the worn stone pathways, prowl 
Above their desert foes, and scorn as friend 
The basking lizard and high-roosting owl . . . 
Beginning is not here. Was this the end? 


II 


What nomads of the north from glacial flow 

Fled to this land and dug their caves in stone 
Above the mark of waters? ... All we know 

Is what we find where once a nation, grown 

To greatness, won the desert for its own. 

There is a desert history that runs 

Through endless drouth and madness of the suns 
That melted and poured down upon the land 

Such pestilence of fire and flaming breath 

That living things turned molten with the sand, 
And over all was hiss of heat and death... 

Here is no nation left in skeletons, 

For bones are seldom found—but bowls of corn 
And bins for grain and deep-worn grinding stones 
Are in the cliff-rooms. Paintings yet adorn 

The smoke-streaked walls. Past each high window moans 
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The wind that tells us nothing. Man and wife 
And child were stricken somehow. Even bones 
Were smashed or melted in that nameless strife. 
About us blows the dust, above are blown 


Wild clouds and we are chilled near the Unknown. 


Ill 


A tribal music leaped upon these airs 

Blown up the canyon where the river sprayed 
Its falls against the stars. It comes again 

Upon the rise and fall of wind that bears 

A mystery of sound, as when were played 
The joys and longings of the desert men. 

O tribe of Sun, at last by sun betrayed, 

By earth-gods left deserted to a fate 

Of flame blown into deep oblivion! 

Fallen are gongs that greeted rising sun— 
And only Desert wears the robes of state! 

Pale purple mantles of the distance fall 

From tawny shoulders of each grim-faced height. 
The ruby, opal, and the amethyst 

Flash from the anklets of the watchers tall 
And mighty, lonely, and aloof in might— 
Stern through half-parted curtains of the mist. 
In hushed assemblage near the sky they stand 
About vast empty circles of the sand. 


IV 


Men make a pilgrimage from every land 

To follow traces through these cavern rooms. 
They look on things they cannot understand, 

The signs of life that passed, the lights and glooms 
Of desert, but they feel some mood of these 

That gives them sense of wild lands’ mysteries. 
They have a sense of passing from the things 
That they have known, and nearer the unknown 
Trace out fantastic figures on the stone, 
Serpents, and birds with distance on their wings. 
And men lift grains of corn that in the bin 
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Were stored while age went out and age came in, 
And finger over grinding stones, deep worn 
Before the Sphinx’s face was flushed with morn. 
And, here and there, they find a garment spun 

Of linen soft as cloth blessed to adorn ] 
The Queen of Sheba pleasing Solomon. . . 

From room to room they pass, and in their eyes 


Is such a look as comes when, at the rim aC 
Of lofty cliffs, one stops before the skies hi 
And feels the haze of distance grapple him. ev 
Vv 
e 
The workmen dig in sands all up and down ca 
A narrow valley to uncover walls Ba 
Of one great house, within itself a town, 
And over them the glare of sunlight falls we 
As once it fell on other men who toiled -_ 
With other dreams, and by some fate were foiled to 
At last and left no trail across the sands. Pic 
We may restore lost cities of these lands not 
And build new pathways to the cliff-rooms high eve 
Above the valley, and come here to dream. . . _} 
The dreams will be our own... The springs are dry. | 
The dead leaves drift on bleached sands where a stream sabe 
Once marked the cliff, and passed with desert men. wie 
We cannot bring the glory back again die 
In tribes victorious against their foes day 
An age—now ages gone. The cactus grows Yor 
Where some proud chieftain of the desert stood. . . bev, 
The Desert now is king. A cedar wood : 
Against the sky lifts where the corridors “an 
Of his vast temple start and, roofed with blue ; 
And walled with haze of rainbows, reach great rooms scril 
Of glowing light, and then pass onward through Colc 
Mirage to distance of the chasmed glooms tion 
Where space like mist drifts through the last hushed leng 
doors. 
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BROTHER OF POE 
By Muna LEE 


OE, who was fortunate in little else, was almost with- 

out exception fortunate in his foreign inter preters— 

the rarest good luck to befall poets. ‘That the French 
acclaimed his genius long before it was recognized by 
his fellow countrymen—if, indeed, we may say we have 
ever recognized it—was due as much to Baudelaire’s sym- 
pathetic and haunting versions of his poems as to the 
beauty of the originals. Poe’s Spanish interpreter and oc- 
casional translator, José Asuncién Silva, was, no less than 
Baudelaire, qualified by tragic experience of life as well 
as by sympathy and surpassing ability to embody in liquid 
and lingering Castilian the conception of poetry that was 
to help in altering to some extent the South American 
picture of the United States as a land where genius could 
not exist. To some extent only, unfortunately, for when- 
ever a norteamericanofilo—a creature as rare as the name 
—has cited Poe as an example of what we might rise to 
artistically, there has always been a chorus ready to shout, 
with discouraging truthfulness, “Yes, but they let him 
die in beggarly obscurity!” Poe is much more alive to- 
day south of the Rio Grande than in Virginia or New 
York: more loved, more reverenced, more often read and 
beyond comparison more often quoted—both as to his 
poetry and his theory of poetry. 

His was a theory to which Silva passionately sub- 
scribed. The influence of Poe is everywhere in the 
Colombian’s bitter, haunting music; it is shown in selec- 
tion of subject, in treatment, in the very mannerism of 
lengthening rhythms and deepening echoes. For Silva, 
like every other good translator of poetry, was a poet first 
and a translator second, and like every other great trans- 
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lator, he was able to be both at once. However, it was 
as interpreter rather than as translator that he rendered 
most service to Poe; the incidental versions of several of 
the poems, happy as they are, fade into insignificance be- 
fore the tremendous compliment that Silva paid his 
North American predecessor in taking over his method 
bodily, and exemplifying it in some of the most beautiful 
lyrics in modern Spanish. 

Silva’s life might well have furnished material for one 
of Poe’s tales of the fantastic and arabesque. He was born 
in Bogota, loftiest and remotest of capitals, even now a 
week’s difficult journey by steamer and muleback from 
its port, and fifty years ago practically a bit of seven- 
teenth-century Spain, walled off from softening exterior 
influences. By nature he was poet and mystic. He 
found himself, when hardly more than a boy, however, 
left as sole support of his idolized sister, and he turned 
his energies to the task of conserving and managing their 
property. He was, like Poe, one of those beings born 
under a dark star. Grief and misfortune dogged him. 
The property of the family vanished in a business failure. 
His sister died, and he lost in her the only human being 
for whom he cared passionately. With all his dreams 
and ambitions diverted into the intense and rapid channel 
of his poetry, he poured forth his grief in a series of son- 
nets which he believed to be his best work—he was his 
own severest critic—and a novel of which the theme had 
haunted him for years. The manuscripts of both novel 
and sonnet sequence were lost in a shipwreck. He had 
no copies of the works, and found himself completely 
unable to rewrite either. He sank into deep melancholy, 
finding little upon which to fix his dreams in the chill 
wind-swept city amid its mountains; and in 1896 he shot 
himself. “He died of hunger,” said Unamuno tersely. 
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Silva’s work has a remarkable technical range, though 
he was too much under Poe’s influence—or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that his point of view was 
too much akin to Poe’s—for him to care greatly for treat- 
ing a large number of widely differentiated subjects. Love, 
death, most frequently of all Poe’s cherished combination 
of these themes, the death of a beautiful woman, are 
Silva’s chosen topics; and about his loveliest lyrics there 
is always a faint odor of decay. He voiced a gospel drawn 
partly from Whitman to the effect that art excludes noth- 
ing of the truth, and is without prejudice as to subject; 
but his own work is highly selective, unmistakably show- 
ing that what art really meant to him, apart from theories, 
was the deification of ideal beauty and the mournful rec- 
ognition of its impermanence. There is no novelty in 
the attitude; but his expression of it was charged with 
an intense and quivering magic. 

His broad-minded theory is adequately set forth in the 
subtle assonances of Reality: 


Nature is an Anywhere— 

She suppresses distances—in Japan or Genoa. 
And Triptolemus and Dombesle 

Are the same: toga and petticoats. 


La Valliére with her Louis in the royal 
Blazoned carriage 

Is primitive as the Cyprian Venus 

In her white shell’s chalice. 


O my sons! O brothers! O poets! 
If the deed, the word, exist, decide. 
Be pure spirits and act, always; 
For noble spirits nothing is vile. 


In Poestum the language of Silenus 

Becomes a gloomy hiccup. Horace 

Sings to Priapus; and Bottom, the grotesque, 
Crosses over Shakespeare’s drama. 
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Truth has no boundaries, brother! 
Great Pan’s, the goat god’s, beard 

And twisted horns emerge 

From the pale countenance of the Ideal! 


But that is, after all, theory; and Silva’s practice is more 
adequately represented by one of the most musical and 
most frequently quoted of his lyrics—a poem which is, 
in effect, his rendering into Spanish verse of Poe’s dictum 
that the perfect lyric should be brief, should be melan- 
choly, and should be beautiful, and consequently will in 
all probability have as its subject the most melancholy of 
all themes, the death of a beautiful woman. Silva, as 
will be seen from the following translation, treated the 
subject with a seriousness across which flickered like phos- 
phorus the extraneous humor of the Latin: 


To devise a poem was then all my dream, 
Of art sensitive and new, a work bold and supreme. 


I sought among sources grotesque and tragical, 
I called all rhythms to me with conjury magical. 


And the headstrong rhythms trooped one with another, 
Joining in the shadows, seeking, fleeing each other, 


Powerful rhythms, or grave or sonorous, 
Some like arms clashing, some like birds in a chorus; 


From Orient to Occident, from the South to the North, 
The meters and forms came marching forth. 


Champing golden bits beneath harness fragile 
Crossed over the tercets, those chargers agile; 


And opening a path through the gathering horde 
In purple and gold strode the Sonnet, the Lord. 


And all sang together! The crowd forgetting, 
My soul was enchanted by the coquetting 


Of some slender strophe that caught my desire 
With soft music trilling like bells from a spire. 


I chose of them all; for a bridal gift, glowing 
Rhymes of crystals and silver bestowing. 
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I wrought a tale with them, all model evading, 
Tragic, fantastic, and subtle in shading. 


The history mournful, neglected, and true, they said, 
Of a beautiful woman, beloved and dead. 


And that one savor the bitterness of this, 
I joined syllables sweet as the taste of a kiss, 


Phrases broidered with gold, with music endowed 
Like that of mandolins accompanying a shroud. 


I let a vague light in the distance play, 
Melancholy and misty-gray. 


And in the rear, in the orchestra’s view, 
As graceful dominos in carnivals do, 


(Words like a veil about them wearing, 
Masks of black velvet and satin bearing)— 


In the background I let cross vague suggestions 
Of mystical beliefs and vague temptations. 


Pleased with my poem, with an artist’s pride 
With heliotrope I perfumed it, in amethyst dyed. 


And I pressed it into a great critic’s hand. 
He read it four times and said: “I do not understand. ... ”’ 


It was during the period of his intensest preoccupation 
with the work of Poe, the period following the death of 
his sister, his romantic attachment for whom has become 
one of the legends of Hispanic literature, that Silva met 
Baudelaire and Mallarmé in Paris. The result of this 
meeting has been very important in the literature of his 
language, because Silva produced, partly in consequence, 
his greatest poem, surely one of the beautiful elegies of 
the world, written in free verse, in a full-toned Castilian 
that dies along wailing repetitions into ineffable echoes— 
a technical feat that opened heaven, as the Spanish say, 
to the other Spanish poets, and was the first great single 
impulse toward the modernista movement, the movement 
which has done more than any other to revivify Spanish 
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poetry, and by which poetic leadership was temporarily 
transferred from Spain to Spanish America. 


This poem, the third Nocturne, is unrhymed; and it 
is only partially translatable—that is, so much of its 
beauty depends upon the intricately braided jet and silver 
of its cadences that a great deal is necessarily lost by 
translation into a less liquid tongue. It has strength 
enough, however, to remain a poem even though some 
of the music vanishes—a poem which, even in translation, 
more than any other that I know, really chills the listener, 
across whose consciousness seems to blow the cold wind 
of mortality: 


One night, 
One night filled with murmurs and perfumes and the music of wings, 
One night 
When fantastic fireflies blazed in the moist nuptial shadows, 
By my side slowly, clasped to me, pale and silent, 
As if a presentiment of infinite bitterness 
Agitated the most secret depths of your heart, 
Over the blossomy path through the plain 
You wandered ; 
And the full moon 
Scattered white light over bluish skies, boundless and deep. 
And your shadow, 
Frail and languid, 
And my shadow 
By the rays of the moon projected 
Over the gloomy sand, 
Joined together 
And were one, 
And were one, 
And were one, 
And were one long shadow, 
And were one long shadow, 
And were one long shadow. . . - 


Tonight 
Alone: my soul 
Filled with the infinite bitterness and pain of your death, 
Separated from you by time and space and the tomb, 
By the black infinity 
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Whither the voice cannot reach: 
Silent and alone 
I wandered along the path, 
And I heard the dogs baying the moon, 
The pallid moon, 
And the chirrup 
Of frogs. ... 


I was cold, with the cold of your cheek and your brow and your 
beloved hands 
Among the white snows of your shroud. 
It was the cold of the sepulcher, the ice of death, 
The chill of nothingness. . . . 
And my shadow, 
By the rays of the moon projected, 
Went alone, 
Went alone, 
Went alone over the lonely plain. 
And your shadow quick and slender, 
Frail and languid, 
As in that warm night of vanished spring, 
As in that night filled with murmurs and perfumes and the music 
of wings, 
Came close and walked with mine, 
Came close and walked with mine, 
Came close and walked with mine. 


Oh, the shadows knit together! 

Oh, shadows of the body joined with shadows of the soul! 

Oh, shadows which seek one another in nights of sorrow and tears! 

To enumerate the poets who have been influenced by 

this poem—whether to accept the theories of art implicit 
in its technique or whether to react violently against them 
in a passionate demand for poetry that faces and grapples 
with daily life—would be practically to call the roll of 
poets in South America. In Colombia, where there are 
reputed to be more poets than voters, every poet seems 
to have written at least one poem on Silva in addition to 
the innumerable variations upon and imitations of the 
third Nocturne. The best of these is Reading Silva, by 
Guillermo Valencia, himself generally regarded as one 
of the two greatest living Spanish-American poets. 
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Leyendo a Silva is included in most modern Spanish 
anthologies, among them The Oxford Book. 

Valencia knew Silva, of course, and he has succeeded 
in informing with reality his sketch of the young romantic 
whom he calls “the last-born of Leda and the swan”— 
who was fated, he says, 

Loving its details, to hate the Universe; 

To sacrifice a world to ornament a verse; 

For an eagle’s wings, a lion’s claws to plead 

(To conquer the storm, to make hearts bleed) ; 
To follow close on ideals Quixote knew 


When he set his steed galloping toward the blue; 
* * 


To feel deep in his soul April breezes respire 

Before a scarlet missal or an old friar; 

To have a brow crowned with flame, feet in the mud; 
To long to make all seen, felt, understood. . . . 

A dark, morbid, passionate poet with a thrillingly 
beautiful gift of song; a poet self-centered and pridefully 
chanting his own sorrow; a poet bewildered and over- 
come by the tragedy of death even more than by life: 
such was the poet who nearly thirty years ago in the old 
Colombian city flung himself violently out of a world 
which had grown cold and empty past endurance. A 
strange story and a strange being! José Asuncion Silva 
was fit brother to the North American with his alien 
nightingale’s tongue and the bitter alien draught of worm- 
wood in his honey. 


TRUCE 


By Joun WHEELOCK 


 — is the struggle, and too soon we learn 
In life’s blind tumult to give blow for blow, 
Thrust for keen thrust; armed and alert we go, 
Little is the security we earn 
Before the dark tide of the battle turn, 
Setting against us—and it has been so 
From the beginning and, for all we know, 
It shall be, to that end none may discern. 


So to our hardened hearts all strange they come, 
Those hours of truce amid the iron days 
When, unaccustomed, for a brief period— 
Baffled and faint, incredulous and dumb— 
On one kind human heart in love’s amaze 
We lie at rest, as on the heart of God. 


ELEANOR 


By TiLForD DARGAN 


OUR beauty, dear, must make your grave 
A gold-lit room. 
It cannot trouble you to have 
So bright a tomb. 


But I without must halt and balk, 
Blind where you shone; 

So much it troubles me to walk 

Dark in the sun. 
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By Marcaret WIDDEMER 


O THIS day I cannot understand why my family,which 
had permitted me to read The Scarlet Letter at eight, 

and was quite calm over my perusal of Lecky’s Euro- 
pean Morals at ten, drew the line at Norine’s Revenge. It 
was not a matter of literary taste, because my equally firm 
desire to read Mrs. Southworth’s Only a Girl’s Heart 
passed unchallenged. I suppose such sudden fits of moral 
resolution toward the young sweep all families. At any 
rate mine did draw a line, and when line-drawing proved 
futile they hid the book. It was not until I had unearthed 
it successively from the attic, the linen-closet, under my 
grandmother’s walnut bureau and behind my grand- 
father’s McClintock and Strong that they abandoned their 
struggle to keep me from Norine. I suppose they had 
other aims in life than hiding a book from a child, whereas 
I was making its discovery my only reason for existence. 

I read it, of course. One would, after such an exciting 
chase. And—TI suppose, because of the chase—I remem- 
ber it still. 

Norine had feathery light hair falling to a tiny waist. 
(She was far from new.) She never really consummated 
the Revenge after all, because her Better Nature rose up 
in an inconvenient way Better Natures, except in fairy- 
tales and the Bible, had a way of doing then. Beyond 
these details I recall little more of her career. She was 
not quite in the kitchen class, being bound in faded green 
cloth with gilt lettering, but she was dangerously near it. 
And unquestionably she was Trash. 

But across the years which part me from Norine, 
though nearly all else concerning her has faded, one fact 
gleams clear. Trash as she frankly was, melodrama 
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though she frankly committed, she had an educated and 
winning sense of humor, and her creatress not only said so, 
but proved it by dialogue which, though sufficiently quo- 
tation-laden to shock our unlettered day, could really 
make you smile. Of course, when denouncing her vil- 
lain (who was actually, though unwillingly, married to 
her, and so had to be removed by typhoid pneumonia), 
she used, willy-nilly, passionate rodomontade. But at 
other times she jested, and with grace, even with intelli- 
gence. She was more amusing than any heroine of her 
class could possibly be now. 

She was not unique in this. In looking back to those 
mid-Victorian days which we make it an article of faith 
to consider “unco’ fu’ o’ sairiousness,” the one thing that 
shines out from the books and lives of those people is a 
tradition of the courtesy of merriment. Not only did 
Dickens and Thackeray manage to write tremendous books 
which yet were very funny, but amusingness was strewn 
thick through the second-class novels of the time, and 
managed to persist even down to the level of my flimsy, 
romantic Norine. It was our side-whiskered grand- 
fathers, our hooped or overskirted grandmothers, living 
through those cribbed and cabined years of which we 
hear so much today, who were really allowed to enjoy 
themselves when they read. The effort to make an im- 
proving business of novel-reading which has driven us 
today to the spicy biography and the Snappy Confession 
was unknown to them—or if there was by chance a bit 
of betterment in Dickens and more than a bit in Reade 
and Kingsley, the author never forgot that he had an obli- 
gation to be entertaining. 

You had to haye at least a semblance of common sense, 
in those days, and you had to have humor. That same 
Charles Reade, though his books were as frankly created 
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around sheaves of clippings as a scarecrow is around a 
stick, and though he did away with a social grievance 
nearly every time he laid his quill in rest, nevertheless 
had actual heroines. Who can forget his lovely, folk- 
wise Christie Johnstone, his steady-brained, light-hearted 
little Lucy Fountain, and even that Rosa whom he called 
a simpleton? And though Wilkie Collins’s actual hero- 
ines, with their lovely limpness, were almost as boring as 
some of today’s are in their anxious sexuality, the fun he 
had with his villains and mothers-in-law and housekeep- 
ers—with their self-importance and conceit and vanity 
and the real brains one surprisingly finds wasted upon 
them—atones not only for the limpness of his Lauras and 
his Norahs, but for the too-usual idiocies of his leading 
men. ‘There isn’t much practical difference between the 
frankly half-witted Woman in White and her half-sister 
the heroine, as to brains. But Count Fosco of the same 
book, prince of villains, with his vast bulk, his passion for 
birds and mice, his amiability, his certainty of self-right- 
ness, is not only as accurate a psychological study as if 
the novelist had had a dozen psychoanalysts to help him, 
but is so contrived as to be excellently laughable. It is 
the fashion now, so devastating is the power of the label, 
to concede condescendingly that Wilkie Collins (if one 
remembers him) had a flair for plots and no more. He 
had other capabilities. His Sergeant Cuff, for instance, 
of The Moonstone, was a detective you will go far with- 
out matching. He it was, by the way, te the best of my 
belief, who pioneered in harmless floral and faunal hob- 
bies as the detective’s relief from crime. He grew roses. 
How many a hundred beds, alas, have been grown since— 
how many rabbits and fuchsias is he responsible for in his 
successors! But it is his only fault. And he could even 
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. see the amusing side of his quarry. Can one say as much 
for Sherlock Holmes? 
s The deadly label has also blighted Trollope. Beyond 
, a feeling that Archibald Marshall writes like him but is 
d more interesting, and that he is deadly dull, and that some 
d day he should be read in order to say that one has read 
)- him (the last not spoken aloud), nothing is known today 
1S of one of our most intelligent and accurate realists. Least 
e of all is he credited with the quiet, mordant humor which 
)- in actuality slips like an underground brook through all 
ty his rows of series. In reality most of us talk no more 
- brilliantly than the run of his county families. The mod- 
d ern realistic novel simply “peps up” its stupid people 
ul with sex, exactly as you can make a bad drink more stim- 
va ulating by adding more wood-alcohol. Try to imagine 
an the conversation of the personages of modern realistic 
| novels, as it really would be if debarred from their favor- 
sa ite topics—sex and themselves—and think what bores 
id they would be! Trollope, by the convention of his day, 
nt- was debarred from this simple device. He could not 
if truthfully make his county people Rabelaisian, because 
m, they weren’t. And yet he managed to make them worth 
AS reading about. His heiress, Miss Dunstable, for instance, 
rel, that downright young lady who said of her unfashionable 
one tight curls, “They'd always pass muster, being done up 
He with bank-notes,” and who jested her honest way through 
Ice, a couple of books till she settled down, at the frightful 
ith- age of thirty-two or so, with good Dr. Thorne, is quite as 
my funny, and much more intelligent, than many a major 
ob- character of the present time. 
SES. As for Bulwer and Disraeli, they scintillated perhaps 
co a little too deliberately. They were emotional—meiodra- 
| his matic is not, perhaps, too harsh a word—in a fashion that 
ven dates. The present fashion of novelistic emotion is more 
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Bulwer’s than Disraeli’s, for all that, inasmuch as Bul- 
wer was very eager to be considered worldly and sophis- 
ticated. As for Disraeli, when Bret Harte parodied his 
Lothair and spoke of the “simple yet first-class conversa- 
tion” that “Lothaw” and his Duchesses exchanged, he 
criticized with the merciless justness that only good 
parody can attain. And yet it is hardly fair so to dismiss 
two authors who were only second-class from a Victorian 
point of view. The Victorian viewpoint was so much 
more stringent as to fiction than ours! Disraeli’s people 
really were clever—as clever as the cool and relentless 
brain that made them—even if they were mentally and 
physically overbejeweled. And Bulwer-Lytton’s pos- 
sessed, beside their grandiose and stormy souls, enough 
erudition to furnish forth a half-dozen latter-day pundits. 
A man who could write what is still perhaps the best 
black-magic story in the English language had a good 
deal to him. The two were brilliant writers. And they 
could be gay when they wished. (“It is not until a cer- 
tain standard of cultivation is reached,” says Walter 
Besant truly, “that people laugh at things.”) That is, 
Disraeli’s people were gay when not posturing; and Bul- 
wer’s when not dealing with the occult. For devils, ap- 
parently, are much like certain modern reviewers; one 
must dress up a good deal, and take oneself very seriously, 
to be welcomed by them. Bulwer-Lytton grasped this 
(not only as to the devils) and behaved accordingly. 

And as for George Eliot—she has been graced with 
the label “too-solemn and too-priggish” (though that a 
lady who Lived Her Own Life in a most modern fashion 
shouldn’t be given a kind word for it today, seems unfair) 
but even the most label-addicted cannot deny her the crea- 
tion of Mrs. Poyser, with her classic, “Lord knows women 
are foolish—God Almighty made ’em to match the men.” 
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There is wit and satire thick in those solemn books of 
George Eliot’s. She knew when things were humorous, 
even though she knew when they were in need of reform- 
ing. Or perhaps because. 

Your male novelist, whether he is of today or of Pha- 
raoh’s time, has one ageless characteristic. He is a little 
given to the use of his heroine as a “feeder.” She is there 
to admire the hero when he breaks his little jest, his bit 
of moralizing or immoralizing, and to say hungrily, 
“How wonderful! Please go on!” The reason for this 
must be as ageless as the fact. Incidentally it comes 
harder on today’s heroines than yesterday’s—for this very 
reason of the loss of laughter. When David Copperfield 
or Adam Bede or John Halifax got beyond reason in the 
process of laying down the law, their ladies knew it, and 
were perfectly capable of emitting a silvery peal of 
laughter while telling them so. And the mid-Victorian 
hero, limited by his convention of good manners, couldn’t 
“swipe” her one—he had to take it and perhaps be a bit 
rationalized thereby. But Felix Fay or Mr. Lewisohn’s 
Don Juan, or the many-named Mr. Wells who passes 
down Mr. Wells’ novels, can get a girl in a corner and 
pour forth a half-chapter of wild dogma of destruction 
(all of which he will take back in next year’s book). And 
most of it will demand more blind discipleship and offer 
fewer rewards than any religion since Brigham Young’s. 
Yet not one of those poor present-day female creations 
even knows that her man is funny, dares to request that 
he be unselfish or courteous, or can even look him brutally 
between the eyes like a free creature and inquire flip- 
pantly, “But what do J get out of this?” 

Her hero would be hurt—terribly, terribly hurt. He 
would consider her brutally unwomanly. 
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Women authors, naturally, do not feel that the lead 
belongs inevitably to the hero. The modern woman- 
novelist’s heroines do not laugh, either. They do domi- 
nate, and (alas for the detached modern viewpoint, in 
which sex, except as passion, theoretically does not count!) 
the thing they prefer dominating is Man. They eye him 
earnestly, they make him droop and grovel, they pin him 
in corners and tell him their viewpoint. But whatever 
they do, they never giggle unless they have had a drink. 
Even Mrs. Atherton’s and Mrs. Wharton’s women, last of 
the grandes dames, smile no more, but, scornful in a 
changing world, discourse of ethics and therapeutics. 

It was not so in the strait-laced days of Victoria. 
From Maria Edgeworth’s Belinda down to Rhoda 
Broughton’s last and bitterest women, the Victorian hero- 
ines laughed even more than they cried. Their parlors, 
in those days before the earnest Nineties, may have been 
not such as we would wish to inhabit, their passions too 
sentimentally expressed—they may even have died for 
love a little easily at times. But from the highest to the 
lowest their daily walk and conversation had an effort- 
less gayety that no writer manages today unless he is an 
official funmaker. 

Of course there were partial exceptions, especially 
among the minors. Miss Mulock, being Scotch, was a 
little more improving, it may be. And Charlotte Yonge 
kept her heroes under chastisement very much in the 
fashion of her unavowed but thorough disciple, Mark 
Sabre’s inventor. Yet it must be said for the Yonge 
heroes that even at their most philanthropic they had 
common sense; and they could jest among themselves at 
picnics as blithely as though no unnecessary self-sacrifice 
impended after tea. 
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The heroine of “The Duchess’s” novels had, prima- 
rily, a sense of humor. She flirted, but she would rather 
laugh than flirt any day. And how that amorous young 
person had read! She was strongest on Chaucer and 
Spenser, but she didn’t stop there. And the talk with 
which Molly Bawn and Phyllis bantered their lovers be- 
tween innocent kisses on a summer’s night—well, one can 
imagine a Warner Fabian or Fitzgerald young woman 
saying disgustedly, “Hell, they talk like F. P. A. or a 
college professor !”’ 

It was Rhoda Broughton’s mirthful and passionate 
young things with whom crossed love caused the highest 
mortality. here is no denying that at least three of them 
died for love, just plain love. ... And yet there is much 
to admire in a seventeen-year-old who, like the one in 
Cometh up as a Flower, could remark lightly of the 
churchyard where she was soon to lie, “Ours is a church- 
yard that it would be a real luxury to be buried in!” 

It is certainly preferable as a way of facing evil for- 
tune to the attitude of Scott Fitzgerald’s Gloria, who at 
twenty-nine discovered that she no longed looked eighteen. 
“Oh, my pretty face!” she whispered, passionately griev- 
ing. “I don’t want to live without my pretty face!” And 
collapsed, feeling sorrier for herself than Romola did 
when she discovered the unpleasant truths about Tito. 
Not that Gloria died over her lost looks. She couldn’t 
take anything, even her own vanity, in a big enough way 
to consider it worth dying over. But I don’t consider 
her the mid-Victorian’s superior in that. 

Dying for love, at its height, was never more than 
sporadic. The most mid of the mid-Victorian heroines 
never did it in large quantities. She was more apt, like 
Trollope’s Lily Dale, to go on living a savorless life 
bravely and with a little jest. 
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“You will have to be my sweetheart now, Mamma!” 
said Lily, when her lover had jilted her and any chance 
of actual living was over. Nowadays she wouldn’t say 
that. If she did, she would be accused of a Jocasta-com- 
plex or something of the sort. 

After all, T. H. Bayly’s once famous maiden who 
decked her brow with roses though her heart was break- 
ing was only following the code of courtesy valid in her 
day. You didn’t bother people about what after all was 
your personal affair. You continued to make social in- 
tercourse with them as pleasant as possible. 

If poor Will Kennicott could have married Lily Dale 
or Dinah Morris or even Little Em’ly, he would have 
had a much more light-hearted home; and Main Street 
would have found itself a much better-kept place, no 
matter what the bride had gone through before she im- 
migrated to Gopher Prairie. Though the perfect wife for 
Kennicott would have been, rather, one of Howells’ 
humorous and tolerant heroines, who, being much better 
bred and taught that Carol, would have been therefore 
less snobbish and inferiority-complexed. Indeed, Mr. 
Lewis has, in drrowsmith, been so convinced of the neces- 
sity for a mid-Victorian as the perfect wife for the ego- 
tistic hero, that his Leora is a wonderful blend of David 
Copperfield’s Agnes Wickfield’s doglike and selfless devo- 
tion with Lavengro’s Isopel’s comforting social inferi- 
ority. 

“In vain—in vain! ‘The years divide!’ Even the 
youngest Howells or James heroine would be in her late 
fifties by now. And the tense-eyed Nineties, with their 
talk of Rights and Duties and Earnestness on one side—of 
Art for Art’s Sake on the other—flow between. With 
them ceased the tradition that you and those you read 
and wrote of were bound to contribute the courtesy of 
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gayness to civilized life, as naturally as the courtesy of 
cleanliness. 

I have more than a suspicion that it was Oscar Wilde, 
the “apostle of culture,” who began the end. He was the 
first arbiter of literary taste who did not take mirth for 
granted. The forced and careful note of his wit made wit 
self-conscious—no longer a daily and spontaneous thing. 
It was he, with his neurotic insistence on the surpassing- 
ness of being able to produce wittiness, who first made 
it a trade by itself, instead of a custom. ‘Today wit and 
whimsicality are a preserve from which a few profes- 
sional humorists make a killing wearily for food once a 
day the year through. And no professional golfer—or 
jester—can do his work with the same joy in performance 
as the amateur—the doer for love. ‘There can’t be up- 
springing joy in having to be delightfully whimsical be- 
fore ten tomorrow morning. ‘There is no such fun for 
the professional as Dickens knew—Dickens, who could 
leap to a doorstep and clown like Harlequin, because a 
knocker’s shape made him laugh as he passed by! 

So now a serious book may not be incidentally witty. 
It might not, if it dared to jest in passing, be taken seri- 
ously as a whole. Nor do we dare any longer to be espe- 
cially literate or humorous or whimsical in our daily 
conversations, unless we have a specialized reputation 
for it, any more than we dare to sing for our own pleasure 
and that of others, while there are specialists—mainly on 
Victrola records. And so we do not do anything much 
at all—which is a little circumscribing, again, as regards 
amusement. 

The Flaming Youths and Flaming Maidens, the 
Glorias, the Pats, hold themselves of set purpose to such 
intellectualities as drink may awaken, and to such de- 
sires as “getting their legs slick and brown in summer,” 
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to quote from a manifesto of the life scheme in This Side 
of Paradise. Which naturally narrows the possibility of 
mirth; for with the best will in the world only a certain 
kind and amount of humor can be got out of legs. 

Oscar Wilde and what he stood for did not, of course, 
snatch merriment from us single-handed. Some blame 
must be attached to our loss of literary background, of 
our fund of common allusion. It isn’t funny, it isn’t 
even mildly amusing, to refer to “scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth” or “praise from Sir Hubert Stanley” or even 
“Shakespeare and the musical glasses” to people who 
have never heard of any of these people or these lines. 
William Locke’s Marcus Ordeyne, when he remarked of 
a street musician that he should be hung and his wild 
harp hung behind him, might as well have recited the 
multiplication table, if he had not presumed his hearer 
to have read Thomas Moore also. Why, even the man in 
a joke already becoming worn, who was so drunk that 
he went around to the back of the moving-picture thea- 
ter to take a bouquet to Mary Pickford, would have been 
unintelligible to Aristophanes or Rabelais, who were 
doomed to die without dreaming that there would ever 
be a Mary or a movie. Wit, like truth, takes one to 
speak and one to hear. A great part of the gayety of 
the Victorians, from the greatest down to my sensational 
Norine of the feathery hair and tiny waist, was realiza- 
tion of that common culture which allowed a quick recog- 
nition of any intimacy of literary allusion between author 
and reader. The writer of the cheapest little novel of 
those days had read as much and as thoroughly to the 
point as today’s most scholarly columnists. 

It is possible that there is still another reason for our 
literary gloom, in the tide of South-European immigra- 
tion which has swept us. For with the tragedy of cen- 
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turies of oppressions still stamping their consciousness, 
with the viewpoint of the enslaved still heavy on them, 
these newcomers cannot understand or possess either of 
our sources of gayety—the lusty Saxon laughter or the 
quieter and more piercing Gallic wit—which fuse in our 
English-speaking tradition. Their voice is of necessity 
a tragic one, which feels our mirth to be the heartlessness 
of a more unfeeling race. And we, with the American 
adolescent impressibility which is still ours, are wonder- 
ing if they aren’t right when they call us names. And so 
we are in danger of losing the highest quality of courage, 
the ability to laugh above our feelings, be they never so 
deep, instead of notifying the world of them by a wail. 

Michael Arlen, to be sure, from beyond South Eu- 
rope, is redressing the balance a little. His light sophisti- 
cations reach the heights of Rhoda Broughton and “The 
Duchess”; and his immoralities, more delicately done 
than Mrs. Glyn’s—nearly as well as Lytton’s Pelham— 
keep their gayety. It is a gayety, to be sure, founded on 
an Oriental cruelty and despair, but it is, like the old 
Victorian laughter, a laughter of courage. So perhaps 
merriment may come back. 

It would be a terrible thing if it did not. For inability 
to see the humor in things—which is inability to see when 
things are out of proportion—is more than a mistake; it 
is a danger. After humor goes balance, and after bal- 
ance goes sanity. It is at our peril that we forget our 
knowledge of laughter. 
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TWO POEMS 


By Lena WHITTAKER BLAKENEY 


THE EVERGLADES 


EHIND a grove of stately palms 
The sun went down an hour ago 
In sultry splendor. The lagoon 
Is crimsoned in the afterglow. 


Down in the dark and silent swamp 

A dead pine stands, gaunt arms outspread; 
And from a black pool’s glassy edge 

An alligator lifts his head: 


Aged ere these ancient trees were born— 
Grey oaks festooned with moss and bloom— 
Survivor of pre-glacial life, 

He waits till man shall seal his doom. 


IN MID-ATLANTIC 


The sun has burned the western sky; 
The sea, a wrinkled sheet of gold 
Under the embered, fading fire, 

In glorious beauty is unrolled: 


And dark and proud against the night, 
Yet radiant with the afterglow 

That gilds the sea, your face is carved 
Like an intaglio. 


‘ 


CONGAREE SKETCHES 
By E. C. L. ApAMs 
“OLE MAN ROUSE” 
(CQ JTUSHIN’ ain’t seems to me to be right. I been fishin’ 
Fi day and ketch heap of fish en I try to ketch 
coota but I ain’t ketch ’em. Everything look wrong 
an’ everything been wrong. The water ain’t look right, 
an’ the sky ain’t look right, an’ I ain’t like de soun’ in de 
tree, soun’ like de win’ come theu de tree, soun’ like I 
hear a voice, an’ dey ain’t no voice an’ dey ain’t no win’, 
an’ everywhere I go, everywhere I look I think I see 
sumpen an’ dey ain't nuthen. Every cypress knee look 
like it guh rise up an’ walk off or say sumpen. Dey is 
all kind of noise everywhere, an’ dey ain’t no noise. De 
sky look yaller an’ de water look yaller. Everything look 
yaller an’ it ain’t yaller. Everything look like a ’stirbance 
an’ it ain’t no ’stirbance. I ain’t know wuh it is, but it 
feel like sumpen guh bus’ loose an’ I look over on a log 
an’ I see a lot of yaller bellies, an’ while I look I see a 
man put he han’ up out de water an’ lif’ he-self up on de 
log. Look like he stoop over an’ he head ben’ down, an’ 
I see him stretch he-self an’ draw he-self up, an’ I get a 
little closer, an’ I look good an’ it ain’t a man, it a coota, 
an’ I know yallow belly don’t get dat big, an’ ain’t no 
other kind of coota sets on a log, an’ I gets closer an’ de 
big coota steps off de log an’ way he steps in de water he 
don’t make no ’stirbance an’ he don’t make no soun’. He 
don’t make no riffle, an’ de water smooth as glass, an’ I 
looks at de little yallow bellies an’ dey ain’t there, an’ I 
turns roun’ wid my boat an’ as I pass out I see a lizard 
run in a hollow tree an’ he turn roun’ an’ peep out an’ 
open he mout’ an’ laugh, an’ I ain’t know if he a lizard, 
an’ I ain’t know if he laugh, en I come out, an’ I feel like 
I ain’t livin’.” 
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“T ain’t never think too much of fishin’ here in de Big 
Cypress.” 

“Wuh make?” 

“Everything you see here ain’t sumpen. Everything 
you hear ain’t sumpen. It ain’t natural. Cricket ain’t see 
no coota, but Cricket see a man. Dat man been Ole Man 
Rouse. Ole Man Rouse wuh a white man, an’ he live in 
slavery-time. He ain’t had no heart when he sober, en 
when he drunk God knows what he had. When he got 
mad at a nigger, here way he punish him. He punish 
him in slavery-time, an’ he punish him in freedom, an’ 
here in Big Cypress is way he punish he niggers, way he 
drown ’em, en one time he come here fishin’. He been 
out on dat log an’ de niggers push him off, an’ he clim’ 
back, an’ dey kept on pushin’ him off till he ain’t climb 
back; an’ he sperrit lives in Big Cypress.” 

“THE FALLIN’ STAR” 

“Brother don’ p’int your han’ at a fallin’ star. Jesus 
sits on he throne in heben, an’ he watch all de night theu, 
an’ he watch a sinful world, and den is de fallin’ stars. 
An’ Jesus weeps on he throne in heben, and dem is de 
tears of Jesus, fallin’ for a sinful world. 

“Dem is de sparks of heben, dem is de fallin’ stars, 
and dem is de tears of Jesus, fallin’ on a sinful world. 
Don’ p’int your han’, brother, don’ p’int your han’. 

“Fer dem is de tears of Jesus, fallin’ on a sinful world. 

“Dem is de lights from de throne in heben, dem is de 
tears of Jesus. 

“Don’ p’int your han’, brother, don’ p’int your han’ at 
a fallin’ star.” 


JAY-BIRDS 
“Bubber, where you been?’” 
“T been back in de woods wid my tap-stick, trying to 
kill a jay-bird.” 
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“You ain’t kill no jay-bird, ain’t you know jay-bird 
bad luck to kill?” 

“Tell us about it, Leck?” 

“Jay-bird is a mighty busy bird. When you see him in 
dis worl’ he here fer rest and fer git wood. Every Friday 
jay-bird fly to hell and carry wood fer de devil. If it 
ain’t been for jay-bird dey ain’t been no room in hell for 
sinners. Jay-bird keeps de fires of hell burnin’, an’ you 
know he totes a heap of wood as sinful as dis worl’ is. 
No, Bubber, you ain’t want kill no jay-bird. It is bad 
luck! It is bad luck! Is you hear how ’stressful jay-bird 
holler? Is you know wuh make he holler ’stressful? ’Caze 
he see so much ’stressful sights. When jay-bird fly to hell 
atter he t’row he wood on de fire, he fly up on de high 
rocks and rest he-self, an’ pleasure he-self, lookin’ down 
on de burnin’ sinners, set and laugh, an’ make game. Jay- 
bird like a man wid blood on he han’s. Dey ain’t no rest 
for him. Man got blood on he hands, jay-bird got blood 
in he heart. Jay-bird is a ’stressful bird and he see some 
stressful sights. 

“No, Bubber, don’t kill no jay-bird! Don’t kill no 
jay-bird, fer it’s bad luck. Jay-bird is a ’stressful bird, 
and he see some ’stressful sights. An’ he ain’t got no 
fr’en’ an’ he ain’t got no company but de partin’ sperrits, 
an’ he fly wid ’em to de far shore. He rest in de hollow 
tree, an’ he live in de night, an’ he visit on de far shore. 
He de voice of de onrestless sperrit, he de soun’ of death, 
an’ he ain’t nuthen fer make game at. He de onrestless 
sperrit an’ he fly with the partin’ sperrits to de far shore 
an’ de soun’ of he voice is a notice of sorrow an’ its answer 
is weeping. He ain’t nuthen fer make game at. He ain’t 
nuthen for pleasure, for he voice is de soun’ of sorrow, an’ 
de answer is tears.” 
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“PURTTY LITTLE FOLKS” 

“Maunin’.” 

“Good morning, Aunt Rhody.” 

“You up soon, Bubber.” 

“Yes, Aunt Rhody, I been up since ’fo’ day.’ 

“Wuh you seer” 

“T see de sun rise.” 

“Ts dat all you see? If you look close you see more’n 
sun rise.” 

“Wha’ you talk ’bout, Aunt Rhody, tell we?” 

“Tf you look close at dat time, ’twixt darkness an’ day- 
light you see de purtty people an’ curious little folks 
what’s so perticular bout what dey do an’ way dey steps.” 

“Who is dey, Aunt Rhody, tell wer” 

“T ain’t know who dey is, but dey is de little folks of 
de sperrit-world, de purtty little folks, an’ dey don’t do 
no harm, an’ you see ’em ’twixt night an’ mornin’ an’ dey 
walks on de leaves, an’ if you look up in de tree you see 
"em step from leaf to leaf, an’ dey walk down de limbs on 
de leaf an’ dey steps on dey toes like dey’s dancin’ an’ 
like dey ain’t know nuthen but joy, an’ dey come out of 
heben, an’ dey walks on dey toes an’ dey steps from leaf 
to leaf, an’ dey steps so light till dey walks on de spider 
webs an’ dey swings dey-self from stran’ to stran’. 

“Fuh dey is de purtty little folks an’ dey don’t do 
nuthen ugly an’ dey don’t walk on nuthen ugly. Dey 
walks on de jue-drops, an’ dey dances on de blossoms, 
an’ dey ain’t do no harm an’ dey looks like dey come out 
of heben; for dey is de little folks, de purtty little folks, 
an’ dey comes ’twixt night an’ morning; an’ dey walks on 
de spider webs; an’ dey home’s in heben. 

“Dey comes ’twixt darkness an’ dawn an’ ’pears for a 
short time, an’ dey pass in de mist. 

“Fur dey is de purtty little folks.” 
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TRUTH ON THE AIR 


By ARTHUR CorRNING WHITE 


K. RATCLIFFE, the eminent British publicist, has re- 

, cently said that one of the aspects of our social or gan- 

ization which interests him especially is the alarm- 
ing decrease in independent journalism observable in the 
twelve years since he first began coming to the United 
States. This, of course, to any one who reads liberal peri- 
odicals, is not by any means a new discovery. Nor is ita 
condition peculiar to America. The same situation ob- 
tains in Great Britain and, to a smaller extent, on the 
Continent. For the present, however, I am concerned 
only with the situation here. 

In the days of Horace Greeley it required compara- 
tively little capital to finance a newspaper, even a New 
York newspaper. Every small city in this country had at 
least one, and generally two. These papers were usually 
owned by the editor. The advertising that he handled, 
what little there was of it, was strictly local. He de- 
pended for the support of his publication, not on the 
advertisers, but on the readers who bought the sheet for 
its news and opinions. Labor and print paper were low 
in price, and the machinery employed was simple and in- 
expensive. ‘The editor-owner could afford to be liberal 
in his policy. 

Now, however, conditions are radically different. The 
increased capital required for operation has resulted in 
ownership by a very wealthy man or a corporation, whose 
interests are closely interlocked with those of other busi- 
nesses. Consequently, an independent policy for the paper 
is almost impossible. I do not mean to imply that the few 
editor-owners who are left, deliberately falsify the news. 
They do not falsify; they merely suppress. For example: 
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I began my journalistic experience on a morning paper in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. One morning soon after | 
started to work, I discovered by chance from a motor- 
man who happened to be drinking a cup of coffee beside 
me in a cheap lunch-room that there was going to be a 
strike of the employees of the traction company. I re- 
ported to the city editor what I had heard. “I don’t 
doubt it a bit,” he replied, “but don’t write the story. It’s 
against our policy to give any publicity to labor move- 
ments.” One fine morning the public had to walk to its 
work. This was the way it got the news that there was a 
strike. ‘The owner of our paper, I understand, held stock 
in the traction company. In the old days the extent of the 
editor-owner’s investments was generally limited by the 
confines of his own plant. 

Later, I worked in the Oakland editorial office of The 
San Francisco Examiner, the original Hearst paper. That 
winter the wet season simply did not visit us. In the 
spring when the back roads should have been a foot deep 
in mud, they were six inches deep in dust. As a conse- 
quence, along in the middle of the summer, the local 
water company, a private corporation, issued a request 
to householders to refrain from sprinkling the grass on 
their front lawns because of the scarcity of water. The 
winter rainfall had been the lightest on record. What 
happened? Over rushed a special scare-head writer from 
the main editorial office in San Francisco to discover cor- 
ruption in the management of the water company. There 
wasn’t any corruption. But this didn’t discourage the re- 
porter. Before our paper got through with that water 
company, an ingenuous public was ready to lynch the 
directors of the concern as partners in a heinous conspir- 
acy to reduce the price of labor by killing off half the 
poor people in the city by thirst. All this, because some 
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years before, Mr. Hearst had decided it would be good 
for his national circulation to sponsor the theory of munic- 
ipal ownership of public utilities. 

One more example of the way our present system 
works. While I was in the graduate school at Yale, I 
was also doing part-time work for one of the local New 
Haven papers, the only one which was then putting out 
a Sunday edition. That issue, as far as it involved local 
news or features, was as drab as a novel by Maxim Gorky. 
I made a list of subjects of vital importance, from a local 
point of view, to the people of the city—questions on 
which they ought to be informed and upon which they 
ought, for their own welfare, to come to some decision. 
I submitted this list to the managing editor, suggesting 
that we call the attention of the people to these problems 
by means of feature articles in the Sunday paper. “Young 
man,” he answered me pityingly, “I agree with you that 
there is nothing in our Sunday edition of any value to 
anybody. But it would take time to write these articles 
you suggest, to say nothing of the wear and tear on the 
office typewriters. Our Sunday edition is made up of 
junk we buy cheap from New York syndicates. It hasn’t 
any local value whatever, but as long as it fills the space 
beside the advertisements and the public will read it, 
we'll go on using it and we'll all go to the baseball game 
on Saturday instead of bothering about writing stuff to 
make the people think.” 

These three factors, as I see it, have contributed to 
the demise of the local paper as an effective agency, an 
honest agency, in the formation of public opinion: the 
ownership of papers by very wealthy men, with financial 
interests in other enterprises; the ownership of local 
papers by national corporations, whose policy often con- 
flicts with local interests; and the laziness of editorial 
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staffs and the resultant practice of using syndicate material 
rather than local material. 

There are, to be sure, many periodicals devoted to the 
honest expression of all shades of opinion on matters of 
national import. But these “quality” publications reach 
comparatively few people. The public as a whole does not 
read magazines. A publication like The New Republic, 
though its circulation is large for its type, is always in a 
precarious position financially. Washington Pezet, liter- 
ary editor of The Forum, says that the maximum possible 
circulation of a magazine of opinion, is two hundred 
thousand. No magazine in this class has even approached 
this figure. The “better magazines” make no impression 
on the masses. 

Now all this is, perhaps unfortunately, a necessary 
introduction to what I really intend to write about. For 
what I hope to poirt out is the moral responsibility rest- 
ing on those individuals and organizations in this country 
who are now in control of the most vitally important 
contemporary medium for a popular expression of opin- 
ion and dissemination of news—the radio broadcasting 
station. The educational value of the press, as the press 
is now organized, is highly questionable so far as truly 
significant matters are involved. The manufacture and 
distribution of motion-pictures is even more costly than 
that of newspapers and magazines and is, therefore, con- 
centrated under the control of a very few great organ- 
izations, whose conservatism, not in manners, but in ideas, 
is the despair of every thinking man. But, thus far, it is 
not so with the radio. 

A radio broadcasting station is not a cheap affair, but 
it is cheap in comparison with a newspaper or magazine. 
The financial outlay for installation and maintenance is 
far less. Radio stations maintained by colleges, churches, 
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newspapers, and high schools in this country number 177 
and are thirty-two per cent. of the total number of broad- 
casting stations. ‘Thirty-nine of these are operated by 
newspapers, and, of course, follow the editorial policy of 
their owners. But there are still 138 independent stations 
whose opportunity for creating public opinion cannot be 
overestimated. ‘These are distributed among thirty-six 
states. 

No reliable statistics are available for the number of 
receiving sets in use, for the reason that there are prob- 
ably two home-made sets for every three sets sold. Dr. 
Elliott A. White, one of the leading amateur authorities 
in the East, deliverer of many lectures on the subject of 
radio, assures me there is small probability of any reli- 
able statistics being gathered for years to come as to the 
number of people listening in on the radio. My own 
observation leads me to place the figure for the receiv- 
ing sets in operation at about five million. This, Dr. 
White agrees, is a conservative estimate. Each set is used 
by an average of at least three people. We may assume, 
then, that there are already some fifteen million people 
who may be reached through the radio. That the num- 
ber will increase greatly is to be expected, for the cost 
of an improvised receiving set is negligible. Anybody 
can afford one. The radio is the most democratic insti- 
tution we have. It may be enjoyed by those living in the 
most isolated districts. It is not even dependent on the 
mails. One need not be a seer to appreciate its possibili- 
ties both for good and evil. 

Already one can see that the character of the material 
distributed by the great professional broadcasting sta- 
tions is, in its own way, not essentially different from that 
disseminated by the great press syndicates, at least in so 
far as ideas are involved. Its tendency is to divert the 
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hearers from consideration of the important to concentra- 
tion on the trivial. The professional radio program, like 
the feature motion-picture, is elaborate, sensuously seduc- 
tive, but intellectually futile. 

Thirty-nine broadcasting stations are controlled by 
churches, all denominations being represented. Here is, 
perhaps, a greater opportunity for the popularizing of 
Christian teaching than has ever before been offered. It 
is an opportunity the churches must not lose. They may 
waste it in irrelevant sectarian discussion, or they may 
improve it in sincere social endeavor. They can’t com- 
plain that they lack an audience. If they really offer 
something valuable, the people will listen. The public 
may no longer flock to the house of God, but there is no 
reason why the clergy may not tell the ways of God to 
the public just the same. 

Eighty-nine broadcasting stations are operated by col- 
leges and universities. ‘Thus far these broadcasting sets 
have been chiefly employed in sending out the concerts 
of the glee club or the scores of the football games. Very 
good. But this is not enough. 

If the university is really an institution whose chief 
function is the discovery and dissemination of truth, its 
administrators ought to see in the radio a stupendous 
opportunity. Naturally, I am not one of those who be- 
lieve in short cuts to wisdom, nor do I think, for a 
moment, that the university should be opened to the un- 
prepared or that it is either necessary or desirable for the 
college to give degrees to the people who listen in on its 
broadcasting programs. An education in summer school 
or by mail or by radio can never be the same as one 
resulting from years of university residence. But a great 
deal of learning, especially in the social sciences, can be 
popularized. 
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To be sure, the professor has his prejudice against 
popular methods. An experience of mine at Harvard in- 
dicates very well the scholastic viewpoint. I was once 
so ill-advised as to remark to one of the learned gentle- 
men there, for whom in most things I have an almost 
idolatrous regard, that I considered Professor William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale a great teacher. The Harvard 
scholar smiled disparagingly and remarked, “In the man- 
ner of the soap-box orator, Mr. Phelps undoubtedly at- 
tracts some hearers, but you certainly can’t take him seri- 
ously. Why, he writes for the popular magazines!” 

But why shouldn’t a scholar write for the popular 
magazines? If there is to be such a thing as progress, 
the university must make available to the public what in- 
formation its faculty possesses; it must take advantage of 
every opportunity to disseminate knowledge. Obviously, 
the professor is, or should be, the person of all persons 
best able to make suggestions in his own field; but unless 
he makes them in a manner and a place likely to be agree- 
able to the people, he will go unheard. Since the general 
public does not read the learned journals, the only way, 
heretofore, to reach the people has been through the cheap 
periodical or the press. The radio now offers a new 
medium—less objectionable, in some ways, to the scholar 
and perhaps more effective than the popular magazine. 
But the professors will still find it necessary to com- 
promise with their pedantic traditions sufficiently to pre- 
sent their material in a manner which will make a general 
appeal. Schopenhauer in his essay on style pointed out a 
fact which the learned gentlemen in our academic insti- 
tutions ought to keep constantly in mind. He said one 
need not, in being profound, be dull. 

Sixty-eight per cent. of the radio broadcasting sta- 
tions in this country are under commercial control and 
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are operated for the same ends as is our commercial press. 
The policy of the majority of these is to give the public 
what it wants in the way of entertainment, but to keep 
from the ears of the people everything which might make P 
them think. But the private stations, especially those con- 
trolled by the colleges, are still free from the “greater 


profits” complex. The authorities in control of these sta- n 
tions must make a determined effort to utilize their great tl 
opportunity to the full limit of its possibilities so that tl 
clear, intelligent thinking in this country may not, as far sc 
as the general public is concerned, become merely the 0) 
echo of a name. er 
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WIND MUSIC th 

By Marvin Luter 

OTHING is lost: the musky leaves are blowing int 
Their little silver songs upon the air ac 
Dripping with silver, and there is no knowing bur 
Where they will go—for they go everywhere. ful 
Perhaps the songs that Ruth sang now are weaving on 
The dawn with threads of gold and violet; | 

The notes of David’s harp may still be grieving, _ 

And spinets, gone to dust, be fluting yet. 

at 

The evening star may listen on, forever, of t 
To the soft words that Juliet and Romeo He 
Breathed on the dusk of Verona, and never not 
Shall the low vows that Eve made, long ago, rid 
Be washed from blue winds redolent of spice, i 
Or cease to ripple the rivers of paradise. step 
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ON THE ROAD 
By Ortiz GILL 


HERE are several places on freight-trains where bums 
[ riae More ride coal cars, I suppose, than any other 

kind of car. There is a chance to look out, there are 
no doors for evil-natured shacks to close and bolt, and 
there is plenty of fresh air. But the disadvantages are 
that there is no protection from the weather and that 
sometimes the coal car is loaded with lumber, or rock, or 
old scrap-iron. Heavy beams shifting about from one 
end of the car to the other with the swaying and jerking 
of the train and scrap-iron jumping about are dangers to 
legs, ribs, and skulls—but dangers cheerfully risked. In 
Utopias where the railroads are not particularly hostile, 
the side of a tank-car is a good place to ride; even the 
top of a box car is pleasant enough except for the flying 
cinders of a coal-burning engine. Some bums get down 
into the ice-chambers of refrigerator-cars, but this is not 
a choice berth because of the closeness and the cold if the 
bum gets locked in. Refrigerator-cars, however, are use- 
ful when the train is stopped on a siding and there is no 
water available; the drippings from the ice can be caught 
and drunk. 

The bum who rides passenger-trains, of course sneers 
at the freight bum. He feels that his is the higher type 
of transportation; and certainly it is the more dangerous. 
He rides the blinds, he rides the tender (engine men are 
notoriously kinder of heart than other railroad men), he 
tides the tops of the coaches flat on his belly, he rides the 
steps, and he rides under the cowcatcher. And if there 
is no accident—if he keeps out of sight of the mail-car 
guards, who may shoot without asking questions, and does 
not lose his balance on the narrow ledge of a blind or 
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loosen his hold on the thin strip above the ventilators of a 
Pullman—he may go from Chicago to New York in 
twenty-four hours or cross the continent in a week. But 
in his own way the freight bum feels superior to the pas- 
senger hobos; the lazy irresponsibility and comradeship 
that he loves are lacking in any wild, solitary race against 
time. And there is not the intriguing music about the 
swift clack-clack-clack of a passenger that there is in the 
epic, grinding, rumbling thunder of a heavy freight. 

One night out of San Antonio on the Southern Pacific, 
there were nine or ten of us in an empty, beating over 
toward Houston. I was trying to sleep, but there was one 
loud voice that kept twining itself so insidiously into the 
silence of the stops that my sleep was continually broken. 
It was a voice that could have originated only in the 
southern part of Ohio. Next morning I learned from 
the loud talker himself that he was originally from Day- 
ton. Bert was young, and we took to each other as read- 
ily as a bum thinks of hot cakes when he has fifteen cents. 
Bert was one of those bums who can stay on the road: for 
years and never achieve complete or even partial har- 
mony with their surroundings. He could never be quite 
at ease when we passed through an unfriendly town; he 
looked with suspicion at every one; he had a great fear 
of jails. He had been in the Southwestern desert coun- 
try, and so his uneasiness was not without foundation. 
The country west of El Paso is hell for hobos. 

Bert actually did what all hobos are commonly cred- 
ited with doing. He wore overalls and a jumper with 
good clothes underneath. When we entered a town, he 
would shed the overalls and appear no different from any 
conventionally-dressed young man stepping up to the cor- 
ner to buy a paper. 
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Bob was a buddy of mine that I picked up in Omaha. 
Our friendship began when he offered me a pair of socks; 
toes have a disturbing habit of growing together when 
one is negligent of his feet for more than a week in the 
summer. Bob was in from the Northwest and I was from 
the Southwest. We rode the Chicago and Northwestern 
together. This Bob was a good demonstration of the 
absence of type among hobos. He dressed always as you 
will see the average man on the average street of the 
average town garbed. He kept distressingly clean in the 
dirtiest places; he rarely swore. He was a chef by trade, 
a traveling delegate of the I. W. W., and a gentleman if 
ever there was one. He was self-educated, but he knew 
both the masters of literature and the black sheep. He 
quoted Byron, and asked me if Ben Hecht was still pub- 
lishing The Chicago Literary Times. He had been on 
the stage and knew more genuinely funny jokes about 
Indiana small-town judges than Garrett has boxes of snuff. 
Bob had been many times across the continent, up and 
down over the main lines and the branch lines. He it 
was who first introduced me to jungles. 

A jungle is a meeting-place: an outdoor hotel, restau- 
rant, lounging-room, railroad-station—and the only 
church of the high god of bums. At the edges of small 
towns there will be a clear space in the woods by the 
railroad, and in this space may be found a convenient 
collection of tin cans, discarded cooking utensils, and 
old cook-stoves. Passing hobos drive nails into trees to 
hang coats on, some one leaves a broken mirror in a low 
crotch of a tree to shave by—and before long the place 
offers all the crude necessities of a community retreat. 
This is a jungle. Sometimes it is located back from a 
Wwater-tank or behind a pile of ties, or even in a deserted 
shanty no longer in use by railroad employees. Tradi- 
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tionally, sacredly, the jungle is more than a place, more 
than a name; a code of conduct obtains which smooths a 
strange gloss of institutionalism over the place. 

Bob was prouder to show me the jungles and other 
mysteries of the road than a paid boob-chaperone who 
ballyhoos, “On your right you see the such and such.” We 
rode the side-rail of one tank-car for a hundred miles. 
He sat unconcerned as his feet dangled perilously close 
to trestle projections, bridge sides, and signal-lamps. But 
his eyes saw the cornfields, his eyes saw the distant clouds, 
his ears heard the long run of wheels beneath us. Here 
was the fulfillment of his destiny: he smoked cigarettes 
and went somewhere. 


I think he is in jail now. I was to have met him one 
morning at nine o'clock. At one he had not come; so I 
left town. 


Scotty was another good buddy. He was a red-haired 
Scot only three years in the land of the free. But he 
knew Los Angeles and he knew Mobile; Toledo was a 
place he knew; Cheyenne was another. He had once had 
a fight with the famous Elkhart Slim; he had mooched 
his living over more miles than La Salle ever covered, 
and invariably got mad if a restaurant keeper wanted 
him to wash dishes for a hand-out. Plenty of men can 
swear; many can swear well. But Scotty could curse 
more damningly, blaspheme more burningly, and vulgar- 
ize more sickeningly than any other man who ever 
wrapped his tongue around a damn. Bloody was a favor- 
ite word with him; he could coax as many subtleties from 
it as Virgil could from pietas. One day we had agreed 
to let the next freight east leave town without us. I was 
sitting on an iron rail by a little Iowa depot talking with 
a half-breed Mohawk Indian. Scotty strayed away 4s 
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we talked, and I never saw him again. He must have 
hung that freight. 

I was in a box car the first time I encountered Fat—a 
big laughing man in a blue shirt with the sleeves torn off 
above the elbow. He had formerly been a teacher, a 
painter, and a bookkeeper. He loved strong drink and 
he loved even more to tell of his drunken exploits. Once 
when he was drunk in Shreveport, he entered a home of 
respectable people and retired in a convenient bed. He 
is chuckling yet at the way the police clubbed him. There 
was a man who laughed at everything. He laughed at 
me after he had unbolted an empty I had been sleeping 
in when a shack came by and barred the door. He would 
see a good joke in a sick young mother trying to wheedle 
life back into her perished first-born. At two o’clock one 
morning he hung a string of rattlers that was going too 
fast for my cold hands to tackle. It was a solid train of 
reefers from California with fruit for the East. As he 
crawled up to the top, he must have been laughing at me 
because I let the train go by. 

Every hobo at some time or other has a negro buddy, 
for negroes are supposed to have a knack for acquiring 
things, and that appeals to persons with whom the acquisi- 
tions might be shared. Contrary to what is expected of a 
negro buddy, however, Christy was the most apprehen- 
sive black boy that ever rode the Katy. I found him in 
Sedalia, Missouri. When I climbed into the gondola, 
Christy was sitting forlornly on a stack of rusty rails, 
southbound on a freight that would pass through many 
tough towns before it reached the place he was headed 
for. We rode that freight to Parsons, and in the evening, 
using the argument of greater speed, I inveigled him on 
to the first blind of the Katy Limited. Christy was a good 
negro; but when the bulls pulled us off the top of the 
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tender in Muskogee, he turned against me for talking 
him into riding a passenger-train. He had been trying 
to sleep on the tender, using his rolled-up coat as a pillow. 
The fireman was taking on water, and the big stream 
from the tank got out of his control and flooded the top 
of the car. Christy’s coat was washed overboard just as 
the bulls came on top with flashlights. Christy doesn’t 
honestly deserve rating as a gentleman hobo, for after I 
got us out of the clutches of the dicks he melted away. 
I had fed him as often as myself, and all he did in return 
was to roll cigarettes for me with my tobacco. I never 
was able to roll Bull Durham, but he could roll cigarettes 
as neat as tailor-mades on the blinds of that fast Katy, 
with a sixty-mile-an-hour breeze beating about us. 

The card system of bumming is a phase of hoboing 
that most bona-fide bums do not concern themselves with. 
If the trainmen ask them to step off the train, they step 
off or they do not, as the case may be. They never essay 
conversation with railroad men. ‘They are either openly 
acquiescent, or openly defiant—if there are a sufficient 
number of them congregated in one car. But some hobos, 
in order to feel assured that they may continue to ride 
without involuntry stop-overs and consequent toil upon 
the county roads or municipal farms, carry cards. The 
union card of a building trade is a good card to have; 
any union card is good enough in some parts of the 
nation if its bearer can provide suitable fiction with the 
presentation of it. In an increasing area there is a good 
field for the display of a Ku Klux card. In the North- 
west a red card—the card of the I. W. W.—is the only 
recognized credential. The modus operand: is this: the 
brakeman comes to the place where the indolent bum is 
in repose waiting for the standing train to move again. 
You are in a gondola, seemingly asleep with your hat 
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over your eyes. The train has stopped to take on water. 
You are approached by the surly brakie thus: “Get to 
hell out of there, get out, get out. What the hell do you 
think this is, anyway?” 

Surveying his face as calculatingly as possible in the 
brief space of time before he will make a pass at you 
with an axe handle, you muse that perhaps here is a 
Klansman. So you say, “Well, is my card any good?” 

“What kind of a card?” 

“You are a card man, ain’t you?” you say, evading the 
issue. 

“Have you got a black card?” 

This is the information you have been wanting. Going 
into the proper pocket you produce the card that corre- 
sponds to his own fraternal affiliations. He is satisfied, 
and growls at you to keep out of sight when we go through 
these hick towns—the damn company has got a lot of bulls 
at such and such a place. This is the card system. 

Sometimes a hobo with funds will spike a brakie’s 
grouch with money. The customary amount to have is 
sixty cents; the brakie will take the fifty cents and leave 
the dime for the long-suffering hobo. This is the fare to 
the end of that brakie’s run, the next division town. 

There is one comparatively new species of hobo on 
the road—the highway bum. He is a reversion to tramp- 
dom and at the same time a step forward to take advan- 
tage of the newer form of transportation, the automobile. 
In almost any part of the country, a lone man, traveling 
light, of reasonably decent appearance, can travel as many 
miles in a week picking up rides as a tourist covers in his 
own car. 

The advice currently given by analysts of this trans- 
portation system who have never been on the road, is to 
sit at an oil station until a suitable prospect drives in to 
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have his car filled, then speak politely and fluently, 
beseeching his generosity, asking to be allowed to accom- 
pany him down the road. But the veteran keeps plugging 
along. When one ride drops him or turns off his course, 
he walks along until he is overtaken by a car which is 
not loaded. A traveling man in a car furnished by his 
company will often pick a hobo up, pay for meals and a 
hotel room at night, and carry a good bum several hun- 
dred miles. The traveling man adds the expense to his 
expense account, has company for his long drive, the 
employer bears the burden of expenditure, and the hobo 
is no longer in St. Louis, but in Chicago; is no longer in 
Columbus, but in Louisville. 

The methods by which the hobos get the food they 
eat and the clothes they wear are as varied as the types 
of men on the road. Always there is the moocher. Usual- 
ly he goes up one side of the street while his buddy 
mooches the other side. ‘They select prospective givers 
shrewdly, with an eye always to an arm of the law that 
would disapprove of their practice. “Say, pardner, could 
yot let a feller have enough to get something to eat? 
I’m—” and so on, alibi and lie. The instinct to give 
when a hand is stretched out is nearly as strong as the 
urge to receive when something is offered. A good mooch- 
er can collect three or four dollars in a couple of hours. 

And there is the ring-peddler. Of course, it will be 
denied that he is real; it is customary to make light of 
anecdotes depicting the gullibility of the great American 
boob. The ring-peddler is crude in his manipulation of 
salesmanship, but he is very effective. Thus: stranded in 
the hinterland, he assumes a mournful mien and beseeches 
of a passer-by upon the public square attention to his woe. 
The hick hears that the blazing ring displayed before his 
eyes was formerly the property of a dearly loved grand- 
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father whose memory the sentimental bum would sooner 
die than desecrate. But he is far from home and has been 
working vigorously in honest support of his family. Now 
his wife lies at the very door of death. His soul yearns 
to be with her; his store of money is exhausted; he has 
no time to lose in toiling for more with which to con- 
tinue his homeward flight; his only resource is the ring 
given him by his grandfather who bought it at an appal- 
ling price. He is torn between tender memories of his 
grandsire, and a burning impulse to fly to the wife of his 
bosom. ‘The ring is worth two hundred dollars, but he 
will part with it for forty and regret the black deed the 
rest of his life. The native buys the ring for twenty-five 
dollars and walks away feeling very shrewd and sharp; 
the hobo walks over to Woolworth’s and renews his stock 
in trade for much less than one dollar. The ring-peddler 
has no pity. Childlike Mexicans have been despoiled by 
his sweet tongue; hard-working men have bargained with 
him on Saturday evenings and underfed their families 
until the next pay-day. The ring-peddler wins, but God 
help the next heart-broken grandson who grieves that he 
must sell his heirloom in that locality. 

Restaurant keepers are most familiar with bums, espe- 
cially in small towns. There are always dishes to be 
washed, and a hobo can get a hand-out for an hour’s work 
ata dishpan. Anything that can be conveniently stolen is 
welcome at any time, of course. Perhaps the natural 
cycle ends with the jungle buzzards; they foregather in 
the jungle, several in a group, and take by force what- 
ever the moocher has mooched, whatever the ring-ped- 
dler has realized from a sale, whatever a dilettante of the 
road may have that they desire. Their mode of work is 
very simple; they lie low until they see something they 
want and then get it. Many a light-hearted bum has had 
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the pants taken from his body; many a successful moocher 
has hungrily watched the buzzards eat what was to have 
been his own nourishment. 

It is harder to understand how the gandy-dancers 
exist—the old men too worn out to hang the slowest mov- 
ing freight-train, too fagged of body and spirit to want 
to go to Carson City, to Birmingham, to Syracuse; who 
wrap what is left of life in a dirty bundle and shove it 
wearily through the door into a cheap flop-joint and leave 
it there. They sleep on cots, long rows of them side by 
side with not a foot between, dirty and lousy, paying 
twenty-five cents or ten cents a night. Who knows where 
they get the food that they eat and the dime for the cot? 
Garbage cans, of course, have things in them sometimes 
that a man can eat if he must. And they must. And some 
of the old men gather cigar butts from the gutter and 
manufacture bug poison to sell. But only an omniscient 
intelligence can tell how they manage to survive. 

The types of hobos are various; but the urge within 
is the same. Names of the inland are the lure: the re- 
membrance of Terre Haute street-cars stopping at rail- 
way crossings; of a steamboat at Davenport shrilling a 
down-river tune; of the friendly women of Cincinnati 
talking to chance acquaintances in Fountain Square; 
of switch engines backing in the Kansas City yards at 
two in the morning; of a big Camel sign dominating a 
wide old Columbus street. On the road: the romance of 
collecting a living from the world while seeing the coun- 
try and putting away things to remember when it is too 
cold to sleep at night in your box car; the grandeur and 
the glamor of steel wheels upon steel rails for thousands 
of miles—these blend in the mad iron song that makes 
you vagabond. 
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PAUL BUNYAN IN THE TEXAS OIL-FIELDS 


PauL Bunyan, by Esther Shephard. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 


Pau Bunyan, by James Stevens. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


AUL BunyaAv, the central figure in these two collections of tales, is 
Presta the most colorful of American folk-heroes. Mrs. Shephard 

thinks the legends originated, roughly, in the north woods country 
some time in the ’30’s or ’40’s; but Mr. Stevens offers proof of the 
actual existence of a French-Canadian giant, Paul Bunyon, who appeared 
as an incredibly brave and powerful figure in the Papineau Rebellion of 
1837. This fellow later established a lumber-camp which became famous 
for the superhuman accomplishments of the boss. Whether he was his- 
torical) or entirely fanciful, however, Paul Bunyan became the hero of a 
well-defined body of marvelous stories, and his name became synonymous 
with the wonderful. The American lumberjacks, especially, welcomed 
such a figure as their own, and with the freedom of imagination typical 
of our native humor, began to body forth a glorification of the great 
American virtues—and vices—as seen in the loggers of the big woods. 
Every evening camp-fire brought forth new anecdotes of Paul Bunyan’s 
remarkable feats of strength or examples of his unbelievable ingenuity. 
Every one had his part in these fictions; but usually there was some one 
camp bard who by the superior vigor of his mendacious fancy drew the 
attention of all to a tale of wonders that delighted the soul of every true 
woodsman, and mystified the half-credulous greenhorn. 

Mr. Stevens has written in a frankly artistic style. There is just 
enough dialogue in his book to suggest, rather than reproduce, the idiom 
of the lumber-camp; but the body of the narrative is phrased in a direct, 
effective form that often ascends to levels of picturesque power and 
grandiloquence which admirably suggest the manner of the wood-hewing 
Homers of the big timber. The method is avowedly that of the Happy 
Olsens and the Old Time Sandys from whom the author has gathered 
his material: chapters are based on well-known key-stories, with elab- 
orations of the theme. Mr. Stevens has performed well the difficult task 
of fashioning a logically illogical, coherent, and easily-moving group of 
narratives from an immense and inchoate mass of conflicting tales. 

Mrs. Shephard, on the other hand, has tried to give her readers Paul 
Bunyan in the original, so to speak. Her narrator is one of the old-time 
lumberjacks, and the style is appropriately loose. One concludes that 
the author has, quite pardonably, made some sacrifice of coherence and 
smoothness in the interest of giving more of her remarkable store of 
legendary material. Whether intentionally or otherwise, she has not 
given her stories the glamor that associates itself with demigods; her 
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Paul Bunyan is hardly the superhuman hero of the north woods that 
Mr. Stevens portrays, but a more nearly typical lumberjack endowed 
with unusual powers. 

In her introduction the writer laments the fact that “the Paul Bun- 
yan legends seem to be going into the discard, and [that] there is some 
danger of their being allowed to die out.”’ Possibly Mrs. Shephard refers 
strictly to the older Paul Bunyan of the great logging-camps of the later 
nineteenth century. Certainly the fact that this heroic personification of 
American humor is being adapted to other sections and other industries 
is evidence of the vitality of the legends. He is known among the coal- 
miners of West Virginia, the telegraph-operators and workers of the 
Western states, and in several distinct groups of oil-workers. The drill- 
ers and tool-dressers of the older standard-rig school—‘“rope-chokers,”’ in 
the oil-field argot—claim him as one of themselves, while he appears also 
on the California coast as a “swivelneck,” a rotary-rig man; and both 
the rig-builders and tank-builders have their Paul Bunyan yarns. The 
writer of this review has come upon a few of the oil-field tales, in the 
course of a brief experience in the fields around Breckenridge, Texas, as 
well as from random acquaintances with oil-workers. 

Paul Bunyan was the original rig-builder, to use the name applied to 
themselves by the oil-field carpenters. He had the uncanny ability to 
“sight” so accurately that no plumb-line was necessary. The arduous 
and difficult job of “pulling,” “running,” and “sighting” a derrick, i. e., 
building it, took this master genius only one day—a saving of two days’ 
time and the labor of two men. With his eight-pound hatchet Paul could 
drive any nail to the head in one blow. He could build a pair of “bull- 
wheels” in half a day, hang a walking-beam by himself, and “skid a rig” 
several yards over by hand. If any timbers fell off the derrick during 
the process of building, Paul, who worked below, invariably caught them 
in his hands in order to save the lumber, as well as the heads of those 
who might be underneath. Bunyan was such a powerful and tireless 
worker that he used to let his men sleep half the tour (twelve-hour 
period) while he did all their work alone. To prove his ability, one day 
without help he built a rig and spudded in the hole with a Ford motor. 
It was his constant boast that he could dig faster with a ‘“‘sharp-shooter” 
(a long narrow spade) than any crew could drill, but since he could 
never find any one to call his bet, he did not try this feat. It was not 
uncommon for him, whenever he grew tired of building a rig, to drive a 
sixteen-pound hammer into the ground so deep that the oil came to the 
surface without drilling. This practice was deplored by the operators 
because it called for the very inconvenient and wasteful task of dipping 
the oil out of the hole. But sometimes Paul’s very hot temper caused 
even greater losses; he seemed to find especial delight in venting his rage 
in a wholesale knocking over of derricks for many hundreds of yards 
around. The most violent manifestation of this weakness brought Paul a 
fortune. One day while up in the derrick, he grew terribly angry at one 
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of his crew who was below. Paul hurled his hatchet at the man with 
such force that although it missed the fellow, the hatchet penetrated the 
ground so far that oil gushed up. The well brought him a million dol- 
lars, every cent of which he spent for Mail Pouch tobacco. He had 
conceived the scheme of soaking this tobacco in corn-whisky and making 
a clean-up by selling it to the oil-field workers. His own appetite got 
the better of him, however, and he chewed it all himself. 

The highest derrick on record was built by Bunyan. This structure 
was so tall that Paul and his crew lived in Heaven while they were 
finishing it. He decided to drill this location himself, and penetrated to 
China before he stopped. Another interesting experience occurred on 
the coast of California. While up in a derrick under construction, he 
was carried out to sea by a terrific wind-storm. His first conscious 
moment found him alone in the Pacific Ocean five hundred miles from 
land, with his hatchet in his hand, astride a board. A whale hove into 
sight and attacked him. Paul fell into the water, killed the big fish with 
a single blow of the hatchet, and mounting the dead body, paddled back 
to California with the plank. 

As a driller Paul Bunyan is quite as striking a figure. Instead of 
unjointing the drill-stem on his rig, he ran the two thousand feet of steel 
pipe up in the air and held it in his hands till the bit was changed. This, 
of course, saved many days of the time usually necessary for drilling a 
well. One day he carelessly allowed himself to be caught in the steel 
drilling cable (he was on a standard rig this time) as the bit was being 
lowered into the hole. Before he could be stopped, he found himself on 
the bottom of the well in a large cavity, in an excessively hot atmosphere. 
A very brief investigation led him to the conclusion that he was in Hell. 
Walking on deeper into the monstrous cave, he met the Devil, who 
greeted him warmly as if he were perfectly known to him. The Devil 
took him all around the place, and finally showed him his harem. The 
beauties were so ravishing that Paul tried to carry one along, and the 
Devil, in a rage, chased him back up the well. Before Paul left, however, 
he settled a certain question that had been bothering him. Some time 
before, a roustabout who had some grudge against the famous driller 
sneaked up behind him, cut off his leg and threw it down the well. Paul 
had never grown accustomed to his wooden leg; so while down in Hell 
he asked about his lost flesh-and-blood limb. The Devil told him it was 
already roasting on the coals and that he couldn’t have it. 

Paul Bunyan would never admit defeat until forced to do so, and then 
he always made the best of his losses. One time while he was shooting a 
well in California, the charge of five hundred quarts of nitroglycerine 
exploded while going down the hole. There was a terrific flow of oil 
which caught the crew unprepared to take care of it. Paul in a twinkling 
jumped to the well and sat on the pipe, stopping the flow. The incredible 
Pressure of gas and oil thus restrained forced the casing out of the 
ground, carrying Paul up in the air so high that he stayed three days 
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before a derrick could be built to rescue him. The well was capped and 
the oil saved. Another venture was less fortunate. He had been drilling 
for several months on top of a very high hill. A fearful wind-storm 
struck the location, driving with such velocity that it blew all the dirt 
away from the hole. There was nothing for him to do but move off, saw 
the well up, and sell it for post-holes. 

There is little information concerning Paul Bunyan as a tank-builder, 
but one incident suggests that his prowess and ability here were no less 
than in other trades. The first tank he built was so high that a hammer 
which he dropped from the top one day wore out two handles before it 
hit the ground. JoHN Lee Brooks. 


HOW FAR IS AMERICAN LITERATURE KNOWN 
AND APPRECIATED IN FRANCE? 


HEN I was asked by my friend Professor John O. Beaty to tell 

the readers of the Southwest Review how far American litera- 

ture was known and appreciated in France, my first thought 
was to apply to Professor Cestre of the Sorbonne, our specialist on Amer- 
ican matters. - His answer to my question was distinctly disappointing— 
perhaps because I used the word “influence,” which he stated at once 
was limited to next to nothing. The whole interview came to this: 
Bret Harte’s stories had been widely read at one time, and so had Poe’s 
tales, thanks to Baudelaire’s translations. More recently a number of 
people had taken a fancy to Walt Whitman’s poems, which were known 
to us through the translations of M. Bazalgette and others. At the 
present time translations of the prose of Jack London often provided 
copy for the French periodicals. But the whole thing amounted to very 
little. Professor Cestre was sure that there was much fine American 
literature worth reading and enjoying; and he added that in his opinion 
no works in the whole English-speaking world of the present day better 
deserved the great name of literature than those of E. A. Robinson. But 
he considered it equally certain that there was no real appreciation of 
American literature by the French mind at present. 

Thinking I had better not limit myself to one authority, I knocked 
at the door of W. Dawson-Johnston, the head of the American Library 
in Paris. Almost the first thing he did was to put into my hands an 
article contributed by one Lewis Galantiére to The American Mercury 
for May, 1924. This article, entitled American Books in France, proved 
to be a severe review of the efforts undertaken in various quarters to make 
American literature known among us. The American University Union 
in Paris had nothing to offer to the Frenchman interested in America; 
to the generality of Europeans America was still the land of the cowboy 
and the redskin; Le Figaro published an inane and inconsequential page 
on Fridays—and much more to the same effect. The American Library 
itself did not escape condemnation; it was under an inept board; very 
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id few French people knew of its existence; the institution was a moribund 
1g one, etc. I admired Mr. Dawson-Johnston’s disinterestedness in thus 
m making known to me judgments that were so unfavorable to his work, 
rt and resolved to review the facts for myself. 
w Now it is indisputable that the Frenchman interested in America, 
even if he does not know a word of English, is not left altogether with- 
r, out intellectual food. To say nothing for the present of the assistance 
SS offered by the books of the American Library, interpreters are not want- 
er ing that are ready to bring him into touch with things across the Atlantic. 
it Whether he chooses such a well-digested essay as that on Robert Frost 


contributed by Professor Albert Feuillerat to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes or such short, synthetic notices as those regularly published by 
Professor Cestre in the Revue Anglo-A méricaine; whether he turns to 
the newspaper-like notes of M. Bourgeois in Le Figaro—which are not 
so inane and inconsequential as is sometimes asserted—or to the fuller, 


ell detailed reviews of M. Le Verrier in L’Europe Nouvelle; whether, final- 
ra- ly, he prefers, as he should, direct contact with the writers and reads, 
ht say, Walt Whitman’s poems (soon to be followed by Carl Sandburg’s) 
er in M. Bazalgette’s translation, or Miss Cather’s My Antonia in M. 
a Llona’s—he is not short of material to satisfy his curiosity. This, and 
- other things which are admitted by M. Galantiére, while indeed they 
is: are no proof that the subject of American literature is popular with us 
e’s or even familiar to the French reading public, are at least better than 
of nothing—and cannot fail to impress whoever remembers both that Ameri- 
wn can literature has not yet a long past behind it, and that the French 
the mind is by nature somewhat self-centered and self-satisfied. And although 
led any one interested in the matter will no doubt desire that conditions 
ery should be improved, the question naturally arises, do the efforts made by 
“an those who have tried to improve conditions—the American Library, in 
sa particular—deserve the severe condemnation passed upon them by the 
ter contributor to The American Mercury? To me at least it seems that 
sut they do not, and I will give the reasons for my opinion. 
of At the risk of giving pain to the distinguished librarian who I know 
finds himself cramped for room at 10 rue de l’Elysée, and longs for new 
ted premises, I will first venture to say that the very external aspect of the 
ary American Library, and the sort of accommodations it offers to its readers, 
an are a happy omen for the diffusion of American literature in France. The 
ury Library is lodged in a fine héte/ situated opposite the right wing of the 
ved Palais de l’Elysée. It was formerly occupied by the offices and private 
ake apartment of the Papal nuncio, and its ten or twelve rooms have all the 
ion nobility and old-fashioned luxury of a refined French residence of the 
ca; nineteenth century. Substantial marble plates cover the walls of its hall 
boy and stairs; the gilt panels and lofty looking-glass in the main reading- 
age room are equally grand, and I am sure a dozen ambassadors might sit 
ary with ease at the central round table of the room just mentioned. It is 


ery in these delightful old-world surroundings that, from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
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on week-days, and from 2 to 7 on Sundays, a staff of sharp, earnest- 
looking American girls are constantly busy classifying, and cataloguing, 
and distributing the volumes and documents of the Library. Drawers 
of polished oak with shining copper handles crop up here and there, mak- 
ing reference easy by means of their twenty-four thousand and odd slips. 
Not only in the periodical room, but in two more rooms as well, the 
readers are invited to help themselves from the shelves. And then, to 
crown it all, a fourth and smaller room with a table less than three feet 
high and equally diminutive armchairs offers its selection of picture-books 
to the readers’ children. If all this is not likely to make American liter- 
ature seem attractive to the French public, I don’t know what is. 

Another encouraging feature is the publication of a small review, 
Ex Libris, which is intended to keep its readers in touch with American 
literature, or, to put it more broadly, with American culture. That this 
review should already have achieved wonders is, of course, hardly to be 
expected. Besides the fact that it has had first of all to find means of 
existence, it is but fair to allow it some time to feel its way to the most 
appropriate method of giving satisfaction to its public. But that it has 
done, and is doing, something is certain. Not only does it provide 
rather full lists of books, both in English and in French, and numerous 
reviews, both of books and magazines, but each issue contains original 
articles, many of them of real value. 1 was very much interested, for 
example, in that contributed by Grace King about a year ago on War- 
rington Dawson and his Southern ancestry. The article taught me, 
among other things, that Warrington Dawson’s mother had rendered in 
exquisite French the Br’er Rabbit stories as she remembered hearing them 
told in French in her old Louisiana home, and I did not fail to ask the 
librarian to get a copy of the book, which happened not to be in cata- 
logue. I hope many similar articles may be published in the coming num- 
bers of Ex Libris, from the pen of Miss King and of others. 

A third and more important development is worth noticing. Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics drawn up in the Library, French readers now 
outnumber English readers in its rooms—a happy result of the recent 
measure by which free service has been granted to French students. 
Those readers, it is true, show a preference for English over American 
books, but at the same time they are interested in the latter as well. 
Edna Ferber, Jack London, James Oliver Curwood, John Dos Passos, 
Ernest Poole and Marie van Vorst are decidedly popular with them. 
Among the older American novels the works recently lent, the Library's 
report goes on to state, included Hawthorne’s The Marble Faun, 
Aldrich’s Prudence Palfrey, Poe’s Tales, and Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn and The Mysterious Stranger. Unless I am much mistaken, this 
does not seem to show too bad a taste on the part of the readers. 

It need hardly be said, after all this, that the facts mentioned show 
but little appreciation of American literature by the French public just 
now. Small beginnings I had better call them, and beginnings apparently 
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not yet pregnant with a fine future. And still it would be unwise, | 
? think, to despise the efforts which find their natural center in the Ameri- 
can Library. That hardly anybody outside the students’ class should be 
affected by them, as M. Galantiére seems to complain, is natural, not to 
b say inevitable. But to a humble member of that class be it permitted 
to say that the Library’s contributions to the literary movement do not 
seem in any way contemptible, and that there is no reason why they 
should not develop with time. It was only a year ago that Professors 
Legouis and Cazamian published their Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise, in which they show, by means of the French works they men- 
tion, what numerous points of contact have been established within re- 
Vy cent times between their subject and the French mind. The list of 


in standard monographs, to say nothing of the translations, that could be 
Is drawn from their pages would certainly be an imposing one. Why 
ye should it not be possible sooner or later to draw up a second list that 
of would point out how we have reacted on American literature? The 
st only thing we want for it is time; as to matter-—I mean matter easily 
as adaptable to us—I am sure it will always be plentiful enough. To take 
de only one example, when a half-Americanized compatriot asked me a few 
us months back how it was that the novels of Booth Tarkington, so rich in 
al psychological insight and at the same time so typical of American life, 
or had never been rendered into French, I had no answer to give him. But 
r- my conviction is that they, and a number of others, will be translated 
Ie, before very long. J. Detcovurt. 
in 
m THe ADVANCING SouTH, by Edwin Mims. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
he pany, New York. 
al It seems quite fitting that this excellent study of the Liberal Move- 
anal ment in the South should come from what Northern readers are likely 
to think of as “darkest Tennessee.’”” Dr. Mims, who teaches at Vander- 
rd- bilt University, is himself one of the leaders of the movement which is 
ow transforming the South. “Nothing more important and significant,” as 
ent he well says, “is happening in this country or in the world today than 
sn the rise in power and influence of constantly enlarging groups of liberal 


i leaders who are fighting against the conservatism, the sensitiveness to 
el. criticism, the lack of freedom that have too long impeded Southern 


30S, progress.” Some idea of the scope of the book may be obtained from 
oe certain chapter titles: ‘Walter Hines Page,” ““The Scholars and Critics 
ry s of Chapel Hill,” “Colleges under Fire,” ‘““The Revolt against Chivalry,” 
un, “The Ebbing Tide of Color,” and “Ecclesiastics and Prophets.” 
Try 
this StaTE RIGHTS IN THE CONFEDERACY, dy Frank Lawrence Owsley. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. , 
ate Twenty-four years ago Professor William E. Dodd, then of Ran- | 
oe dolph-Macon College in Virginia but now of the University of Chicago, 
n 


wrote in The Nation: “Public opinion [in the South] positively de- 
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mands that teachers of history, both in the colleges and in the high 
schools, shall subscribe unreservedly to two trite oaths: first, that the 
South was altogether right in seceding from the Union in 1861, and 
second, that the war was nct waged about the negro.”’ Professor Owsley’s 
State Rights in the Confederacy is corroborative evidence of Dr. Mims’s 
claim that the South is far more tolerant than it used to be. Twenty 
years ago the Daughters of the Confederacy would have been after the 
scalp of this Vanderbilt teacher who undertakes to prove that the Con- 
federacy failed from internal causes or, in other words, died of state 
rights. Several years ago Nathaniel W. Stephenson suggested this point 
of view in an article in The Atlantic Monthly, but he left it for Pro- 
fessor Owsley to elaborate it and prove that it is true. Owsley shows 
that venerated war-time governors, like Vance of North Carolina and 
Brown of Georgia, cared far more about the technical rights of their 
states than about the ultimate triumph of the Confederate cause, and 
that they placed every kind of obstacle in the way of the Confederate 
national government. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE Prairie YEARS, by Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York. 


Lincoln has unquestionably displaced Washington as the great Amer- 
ican symbol of democracy. The extent of the Lincoln literature is 
amazing. Every year brings forth new books about Lincoln of every 
conceivable kind, as though each year we had to reinterpret him in the 
light of passing events. Sandburg is not the first poet to be attracted by 
Lincoln; indeed, practically every American poet of importance born 
since 1850 has written a poem about Lincoln. Many readers have doubt- 
less opened this new biography with the feeling that with such excellent 
lives as those by Lord Charnwood and Miss Tarbell, there is no need of 
another biography. Yet before one has read far in this fascinating book, 
one sees that Sandburg has done one thing at least which no earlier 
biographer did so well—he has given us Lincoln’s background. He has 
shown us how Lincoln and his contemporaries lived, what they wore and 
what they ate, what they did and what they thought about. When one 
has finished reading the book, he feels that for the first time he knows 
the society in which Lincoln grew up. Although Sandburg makes no 
pretensions to being an exact historical student, he has taken great pains 
to make his biography historically accurate. Sandburg’s prose style has 
often great poetic beauty and always vividness and charm. 
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Marion Murray is a member of the teaching staff of Wesley Col- 
lege, Greenville, Texas. | WALTER UFER began his work as an appren- 
tice to a lithographer in Louisville. He later studied art in Dresden and 
Chicago. His paintings have received a number of prizes and have been 
exhibited in the Luxembourg. {| Cowboys, a forty-two-inch panel by 
Mary Bonner, of San Antonio, was shown in the Salon d’Automne Jast 
year in Paris. § JULIAN MARTINEZ belongs to the pueblo of San Ilde- 
fonso, also the home of Awa-Tsireh. For years he has designed the pots 
of Marie, his wife, one of the best of the Pueblo pottery-makers, but he 
began painting in water-colors only about a year ago at the suggestion of 
Mrs. E. W. DeHuff. Mrs. DeHuff describes him as a handsome, mid- 
dle-aged Indian who wears large silver earrings, bright-colored shirts, 
and a gay silk band around his head. He is the father of twelve children, 
only four of whom are living—the oldest twenty-three, the youngest 
about one. {| JOHN SLOAN, born in Pennsylvania in 1871 and trained at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, is best known for his etch- 
ings of New York life. His work is represented in the Metropolitan 
Museum and in many other collections. { ANDREW DAsBURG was born 
in Paris in 1887. He has his winter studio in New York. § FRANK 
REAUGH, of Dallas, was born in Illinois and studied in the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts and in the Julian Academy at Paris. 


MarGaret Top Ritter’s first book of poems, Mirrors, was pub- 
lished a year or so ago. She lives in Colorado Springs. { ANTHONY 
BERTRAM has been a lecturer in the National Gallery and in the Tate 
Gallery, London. He has written several novels and is preparing a his- 
tory of art. § GLENN Warp DressBacH has been a resident of both 
Texas and New Mexico, but is now living in Illinois. A new volume of 
his verse, Cliff-Dwellings and Other Poems, will be published soon. 
§ Muna Lee is an Oklahoman who has lived in Porto Rico and New 
York since her marriage to Luis Munoz Marin. She is the author of 
Sea-Change and was the editor of the Spanish-American number of 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse last year. { JoHN HALL WHEELOCK is 
the author of Dust and Light and other volumes of poetry. { OLIVE 
Titrorp DarGAN is a North Carolinian poet and writer of stories. 
{ MARGARET WIDDEMER has written poems, novels, and parodies. In 
1919 she shared with Sandburg an award for the best book of poems of 
the preceding year. {| LENA WHITTAKER BLAKENEY is an Oklahoma 
port. {J E. C. L. Apams lives in Columbia, South Carolina. He reports 
that he often has a stenographer to record the conversation of negroes 
with whom he talks. § ARTHUR CoRNING WHITE is a member of the 
faculty of Dartmouth College. § Marvin Luter Ht lives in El Paso. 
{ Orrie GILt has been a carpenter, a hobo, and the editor of a poetry 
magazine. He is now on the staff of a newspaper at Brownwood, Texas. 
{ Joun Lee Brooks teaches in Southern Methodist University. § J. 
Detcourt has been professor of English in various French universities. 
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Quality Circulation 


There is a vast difference between quality circula- 
tion and class circulation. 

Class circulation, we gather from common usage, 
means the blue-bloods, bluestockings and the upper 
Dun-and-Bradstreets. 

Quality circulation means the pace-setters, the live 
ones everywhere. Cabots and Clanceys. Senators 
and sophomores alike. 

The clear-eyed and forward-looking. They know 
no class; they are in all classes. 

The Dallas News reaches practically all of the 
alert people in one of America’s best and most pro- 
gressive sections. 

Readers of The News are the sort of people who 
influence, either deliberately or unconsciously, the 
rest of the people. 


Che Ballas Morning News 


TEXAS PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Printers of the Southwest Review, The S. 
M.U. Campus, The Baptist Standard, The 
Baptist Progress, The Presbyterian View- 
point, The Farm Bureau News, The Dallas 
Shoppers’ Ad-News, The Motion Picture 
Journal, The Dallas Tribune, The Dallas 
Express, Texas Service Grocer, This Week 
in Dallas, Texas Carpenter, The Free Lance. 


Booklets, Catalogues, Sales Circulars, 
Commercial Printing 


Ervay and St. Louis Streets 
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THE RENTAL LIBRARY 


4103 Cole Avenue Dallas, Texas 
Telephone Avondale 1014 


where you may obtain all of the latest fiction for a rental fee of © 
only a few cents a day. 


We also take orders for books of all kinds and search for, and 
report on, out-of-print books free of charge. 


Out-of-town readers write for full information about our Paice! 
post book service. 


Intelligent and Personal © | | 


Interest Given All 
Your Book Needs 


NEW BOOKS RARE"BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS | 
Fine Bindings ‘to Order’ 


Consult our stock of Exquisite ART BOOKS—imported and 
domestic. Choice showing of RARE PRINTS on request. 


To our large RENTAL LIBRARY ‘of newest fiction is 
being added a department of BIOGRAPHY and BELLES- 
LETTRES.. Membership fee; $1.00 per. year. OUT-OF- 
TOWN SERVICE, 


THE LITTLE BOOKSHOP 


210 NortH Ervay Srreer 
Telephone X 6504  SDALLAS)TEXAS 
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